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AST and West, streamlined trains are flash- 

ing across the countryside—setting new 
standards in transportation. Seven are in oper- 
ation; four more are being built. Of these 
eleven electrically driven trains, ten are driven 
by General Electric motors. 


Railroads had long sought a method of econom- 
ical operation whose benefits they could pass on 
to the public in the form of faster service and 
greater comfort. They have found a method in 
streamlined trains and in electric propulsion — 
a type of motive power that has been largely a 
contribution of General Electric research and 
‘engineering. * 


Thirty years ago, General Electric first equipped 
a railroad car with electric drive. Today, General 
Electric is a recognized leader in the manufac- 
ture of electric equipment, not only for railways, 
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New York, N. Y. 


AWAY FROM THE HEAT AND 
HURRY OF THE CITY 


Well-known to the city dweller is the recurrent long- 
ing for green fields and growing things. For the peace 
and comfort of a house by the side of a quiet road. 
Where the children may find greater health and safety. 
Where the air is fresh and clean and tall trees shade 
the day. The telephone has helped to make that dream 
come true for countless men and women. 

Long miles may separate your office from your 
home, yet you are never far away. It takes but a mo- 
ment for you to call your wife or child. And they have 
but to lift the receiver to be in touch with you, with 
friendly neighbors, with guardians of their welfare. 

Telephone service like this is the result of years of 
co-ordinated effort by the Bell System. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories contribute their research and engineering. 
Western Electric its manufacturing, purchasing and 
distributing. The twenty-four regional telephone com- 
panies, with the assistance of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, see to it that the latest im- 
provements in the art are made available to all. 

Because of this unified plan, today’s telephone ser- 
vice brings families closer — friends nearer. It makes 
homes safer — life fuller, 
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THE GIST OF IT 


F the thrill of Jefferson’s rhetoric stamped the text of the Declaration 
of Independence, Franklin saw to the composition and presswork 
of Dunlap’s poster of it, sent out early in July 1776 to all our 
State governments and army commanders. He did it like the master 
printer he was, and so it is perhaps natural for editors to turn in a 
July number to that older document especially at a time when the 
Constitution has the stage; and to ask a scholar, whose research has 


illuminated the circumstances surrounding the Declaration, to broach . 


the great issue of the year which reaches back to both formulations of 
the American intention. WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY (page 325) 
once confessed himself a “sort of unreliable Republican of Ohio 
ancestry.” He is professor of politics at Princeton. To his imagination, 
the silver lining of the Supreme Court decision is that it may have 


forced “the perilous, shining necessities of self-government home to 
all our hearts.” 


BY good chance, in a number which will reach many readers around 
4 the Fourth of July, one of this month’s authors wrote Spangled Ban- 
ner, the biography of Francis Scott Key, published by Farrar and Rine- 
hart. A Marylander himself, Vicror WEYBRIGHT (page 328) was 
for seven years managing editor of Adventure. It was when he was 
a resident at Hull-House in the Twenties that he collaborated on the 
special number of Survey Graphic on New World Gypsy Trails. 


iN we go to press, a ‘skeleton NRA,” restricted to industrial research 
and aid in maintaining voluntary codes, has been made legal until 
April. M. D. VINCENT, who writes (page 333) in collaboration with 


BEULAH AMIDON of the Survey Graphic staff, of some pluses and 
minuses of the old NRA effort as an “insider” sees them, is well known 
to our readers. Colorado rancher, miner, state legislator, he was presi- 
dent of the State Bar Association when he became interested in the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, and as vice-president helped work out, 
with Josephine Roche, that notable example of union-management 
cooperation. He has been part of the NRA almost from its beginning, 
first as deputy administrator and, more recently, as Textile Division 
administrator. 


A FEW years after Jane Addams and Ellen Gates Starr opened 
Hull-House, GRAHAM TAYLOR founded the Chicago Commons 
social settlement. He recounts (page 339) warm incidents of their 
friendship of nearly half a century as he would to a group of 
acquaintances gathered in his home. Professor Taylor’s quotation 
from what he wrote in the Daily News at the time of one of Miss 
Addams’ tours refers to his regular column for that Chicago paper. 


NELS ANDERSON had his baptism in practical sociology when as 
a student he shared the experience of migratory workers and 
later lived for a year in Chicago’s Hobohemia, gathering material for 
his book, The Hobo. For the past year he has been with the FERA 
as adviser on labor relations. As a companion piece to Are the Unem- 
ployed a Caste (page 345) see his article The War for the Wage 
in the June Survey Midmonthly. 


pees S. TAYLOR, associate professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of California, and DoroTHEA LANGE of San Francisco, who 
specializes in ‘pictures of people” (page 348) have complemented 
each other admirably in presenting the mixture of hope and dis- 
couragement they found among the drought refugees that have come 
to their state. As we go to press Professor Taylor writes: ‘The State 
Assembly has passed the bill to debar from California ‘indigents .. . 
and persons likely to become public charges.’ It reconsidered, and 
repassed it. Now the bill goes to the Senate.’’ Quite accidentally there 
came to us at the same time as his article the sketch by “LUCRETIA 
PENNY” (page 352) which gives a fuller picture of one of these 
families. The author is a social worker who resigned her position to 
test an experimental year of living by writing. 


NV ERED SMITH (page 356) teaches dramatic literature, com- 
parative European and English drama, at Vassar College. She 
has worked in the Poughkeepsie Community Theater. In addition to 
two books on the Italian Renaissance Theater she has written many 
magazine articles and reviews. 


fe the June Survey Graphic, on the page made up of headlines from 
New York City newspaper accounts of the recent aldermanic in- 
quiry into unemployment relief, appeared one attributed to the New 
York Post (Drawings of Pompeiian Baths Found Little Use in City 
Relief.) Our attention has been called to the fact that the headline 
actually appeared not in the Post but in the New York World- 
Telegram of April 2. Our sincere apologies to the Post. 
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BACK TO THE CONFEDERATION 


BY WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


Declaration of [ndependence was preceded and fol- 

lowed by a ghastly series of outrages against precisely 
those human rights which that Declaration exalted as the 
ark of our political Covenant. One recalls the lawless and 
cosmic injunction which Judge Wilkerson gave Attorney 
General Daugherty against the striking railway shopmen. 
There were police brutalities and essentially fascistic rebel- 
lions against the law in textile centers of the East and South, 
in the industrial fortresses of the Middlewest, the truck 
gardens of New Jersey, in the orchards, canneries and let- 
tuce fields of California. 

André Siegfried politely remarked at the time, “Many of 
the most magnificent material achievements of the United 
States have been made possible only by sacrificing certain 
rights of the individual,” and again, “Here we have a peo- 
ple who feel themselves betrayed from within, trying to 
refresh themselves at the well-springs of their moral and 
national vitality.” 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend, and Siegfried told 
us just how we stood and whereto we were headed in 1926. 
With the Supreme Court’s decision of May 27 in the 
Schechter case, his 
observations - have 
within a decade be- 
come prophecy. Nine 
learned judges now 
rule that in this sea- 
son of novel and dis- 
astrous change we 
must not go forward 
by action but back 
by interpretation. By 
their unanimous ver- 
dict our emergent 
task is not the safe- 
guarding of our coun- 
try’s daily life but 


be than ten years ago, the 150th anniversary of the 


The NRA Decision: Three Articles 


First, the decision itself, as it bears on the search of Western 
Democracy for ways to control our means for subsistence; 
next, the chaotic industry which was the matrix of the 
- case; third, pluses and minuses in what codes brought to cer- 
tain fields of livelihood. Here, as the sheer force of the 
decision reopens a great vacuum in American government, a 
student of politics begins with lusty reaffirmation of the 
sovereignty of the people. In a later issue Survey Graphic 
will carry an appraisal by a student of constitutional law 


“the maintenance of our Constitutional system.” Indus- 
trial-financial Tories of our day yap happily, “The Consti- 
tution still stands,” but what the Supreme Court actually 
has said is that the Constitution stands still. Which is shock- 
ing rather than novel. 

This paralysis of national economic  statesmanship, 
imposed anew by the Merlinism of jurisprudence, has es- 
tablished itself on the text that “the recuperative efforts of 
the federal government must be made in a manner con- 
sistent with the authority granted by the Constitution.” 
The poles of its juristic magnetism are two: first, “that the 
code-making authority thus conferred is an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power,” and second, that “the dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect effects of intrastate 
transactions upon interstate commerce must be recognized 
as a fundamental one.” Both these dicta are shown by the 
Court’s own decisions hitherto to be intensely disputable. 
Both recall to the lay mind those words of Chief Justice 
Hughes when at Elmira, New York on May 3, 1907, he 
declared, “We are under a Constitution but the Constitu- 
tion is what'the judges say it is.” Then he was governor of 
New York State. Twenty-eight years later, speaking for 
“the judges,” he said 
what the Constitution 
is. Times, and words, 
change. 

With that exercise 
of high prerogative it 
is, during the incum- 
bency of the Court’s 
present membership, 
entirely vain to quar- 
rel. One sees that new 
conditions, as so often 
before, have failed 
sufficiently to impress 
the judicial conscious- 
ness. One feels, as 
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many have felt from time to time since John Marshall died, 
that the Court has chosen to emphasize not so much the 
facts of our country’s present and future but rather the 
theories of its past. One notes, as so often previously, that 
these theories are concerned not with the fresh application 
of national political power to the enhancement of our gen- 
eral welfare but to the logically right working out of ancient 
checks and balances. One exclaims, as Burke said long ago 
to the electors of Bristol, “What shadows we are and what 
shadows we pursue!” 


UT let all that ride. It is still true that words are the 

daughters of earth and things are the sons of heaven. 
Words are like armies enlisted to march by forever into the 
night. Theories pass, the people remain. And it was to serve 
them, as the Supreme Court has so often said, that the 
Constitution was made. 

From an historical point of view, the one big fact to my 
mind is that this Schechter case verdict reverses the basic 
argument and position of the men who established our fed- 
eral Constitution. When Alexander Hamilton, at the risk 
of his life, argued and won the Trespass Act Case of 1784, 
it was, in John Fiske’s words, “implicit assertion of the 
rights of the United States as against the legislature of a 
single state.” But we were in a Confederation in 1784; only 
that was legal. When Washington, 150 years ago, asked 
leading men of Maryland and Virginia to meet at his house 
and agree as to the Potomac River problem, his action was 
no more “legal” than were the Annapolis and Philadelphia 
Conventions which gave us the federal Constitution itself. 
When the Congress of the Confederation adopted the 
Northwest Ordinance in 1787, that action led to “the 
exercise of national sovereignty in the sense of eminent 
domain” (the paramount economic aspect of government 
then), and did so, as Madison pointed out, “without the 
least color of Constitutional authority.” The facts, the fu- 
ture, the general welfare—these ruled and the technicalities 
of “our Constitutional system” as it stood in those days, 
dear as all of it was to the devoted men who had established 
it, were forced to yield. 

Today, nine honorable judges tell us, this cannot be. 
For, “It is not the province of the Court to consider the 
economic advantages or disadvantages of such a centralized 
system.” Even when their decision bars the advantages, and 
by doing so imposes the disadvantages? So it seems, for “It 
is sufficient to say that the federal Constitution does not 
provide for it.” (Awkward use of English that, but still 
only too clear.) No more did “our Constitutional system” 
of late eighteenth century times provide for the Louisiana 
Purchase, or for the Northwest Ordinance, or, especially, 
for the federal Constitution itself. This last certainly created 
“a centralized system,” and, quite notoriously, one of the 
most convincing arguments for “the Federal Roof,” as they 
called it in 1787-88, was that of “economic advantages or 
disadvantages.” And these today are the burning issues 
which the decision of May 27, 1935, set aside. 

The difference is that here “the Court seemed bound to 
uphold property rights at the expense of human rights.” 
(That is not Norman Thomas speaking. The quotation is 
from a business article, The Merchant’s Point of View in 
the New York Times oF June 2.) It can, of course, be urged 
that the men of 1787 were primarily concerned with greater 
national power as a means of safeguarding important prop- 
erty rights and opportunities. Certainly slavery, apprentice- 
ship, indenture, and the jailing of debtors, ignored human 
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rights in order to benefit property rights and very directly 
so too. One can say, too, that property was scarcer and more 
vital then. ; 

But that is not the point. The fact remains that the great- 
ness of Washington and his colleagues lay in their ability. 
to see the true line of larger future advantage for our Amer- 
ican community as a whole. And that they then dared break 
through the barriers of popular prejudice, vested interest, 
and legal technicality, to frame a structure that would en-_ 
sure that greater general welfare. Those who describe 
Madison as essentially a Virginia localist, Hamiltoa as the 
first great corporation lawyer, Washington as chiefly a 
creditor and property holder, merely misunderstand these 
men. When the balance of advantage lay in going beyond 
the extant constitutional system of state power to the wider 
inclusion and greater authority of a then merely theoretical 
and possible national power, these men did so and made 
their new structure the law of the land. They set Perhaps 
above Is, Ought above Maybe. Thus our nation’s present 
bench of jurists reverses the basic statesmanship of the 
Founding Fathers and, so ironical is history, commits this 
political mayhem in the devout thought that only thus can 
that statesmanship be maintained. In other words, take care 
of the ancestral house even if you have to throw out the 
inheriting family for whom the fathers built it. 

These are strong terms, but the amazed bewilderment of 
the economic community in early June is evidence of their 
truth. Let us look at current developments as they would be 
distilled by the historian ten years hence from the news- 
paper record. Wall Street, which has always stood instine- 
tively for economic non-government save only as to the 
actual security-swapping process itself, rose to the decision 
in glee but promptly sat down again when the possibilities 
of financial piracy freed from code authority restraint had 
become clear even to the ticker tape worm. The week of 
the decision showed “a loss of approximately 334 points for 
the period” on the combined average of fifty stocks, the 
“first weekly setback in nine weeks.” By contrast, majority. 
opinion within the investment bankers’ association, we are 
told, strongly favored “continuance of a code.” Bond re- 
demptions, one observes, were the highest since 1928. The: 
New Deal had been felt. . 

The real estate and building trades, long noted for the 
evil social results often produced by their errant energies, 
received the news with a “feeling of relief at the prospect 
that business now would not be regimented.” And therefore 
proceeded to reckon what results might profitably accrue 
to themselves from “HOLC and FHA amendments.” One 
hardly ever sees a neater picture of the non-social mind at 
work in an occupation of fundamental social importance. 
Some of the more constructively-minded building-brethren, 
however, did recall the nearby old days of chiseling, price- 
cutting and cut-throat competition, with consequent “uncer- 
tainty and fear . . . of what might happen to them in the 
months just ahead.” 


i tideret processes of reasoning “brought forward- 
buying in the textile and drygoods markets here to a 
standstill because of the price uncertainty which the decision 
brought in its wake.” “Manufacturers, particularly in gar- 
ment and allied lines, reported chiseling and threats of 
cancellations and began to gird themselves for what was 
termed a pitched battle to preserve the fair-trade rules of 
the codes, which have been incorporated in the trade regu- 
lations of the associations.” In drygoods, “Considerable 
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confusion marks the wholesale markets as the result of the 
Supreme Court decision.” Cotton goods men, aware “that 
the industry contains a recalcitrant 5 to 10 percent minority, 
feared that they would shortly embark on a wage and price- 
cutting campaign that would undermine the industry.” 
Stores had improved collections and fewer bad debts in 
1934 over 1933, but what would happen now? 


EWSPAPER columns of these awakening days bristle 

with projects to salvage rules of business practice, sta- 
tistical bureaus, and other advantages of the NRA, and to 
bar out marginal and substandard merchandise, to prevent 
retail price wars, to maintain “code wage and hour 
provisions.” 

The president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States issued a call to all members “to make no 
immediate changes in hour or wage schedules.” It is an 
amazing picture of bewildered confusion. Members of the 
live poultry industry, whose colleagues had won their case 
in court, “were all too shocked to formulate definite plans.” 
The ship is going down, one must save what one can. Many 
of the telegrams to the President, promising continued vol- 
untary cooperation, contained the ominous clause “as long as 
we are able.” “Cotton showed acute weakness,” wheat prices 
dipped, sugar “lost nearly 58 percent of the year’s gain” in 
price. All this when on Friday after the decision “it became 
apparent that the President was holding out little hope for 
the enactment of a new NRA.” 

Business men found small comfort in views and editorials 
running counter to the facts we have cited, or in the trum- 
peted line that “Many in Congress oppose Roosevelt,” or in 
the weird theory that the Supreme Court was created “ 
protect the rights of the states against the national govern- 
ment.” Human activities require government under law. 
That law for business had been NIRA and, all code en- 
forcement suspended at once, business men found them- 
selves suddenly under non-law. If the Senate be close to 
both politics and business, as is often said, one may well 
note that by Sunday the headline ran, Senators Veering to 
Roosevelt View. In any case the Senate hoisted all prices in 
its restaurant. 

By that time such comments as 


that “government by usurpation, by subterfuge, is over,” 
that “the sovereignty of the Constitution has been asserted 
over the Brain Trust,” 

that it was all “a blow to the President’s pride,” 

that business and industry now have “a clear road ahead,” 
that “the sweeping decision will tend to relieve uncertainty,” 


(a few among many such) began to look inadequate to 
the point of danger and absurd to the verge of idiocy. What 
comfort can a sane man find in the fact that the liquor 
business, perhaps half bootleg now, will soon henceforth 
be “left in unbridled freedom?” Business men, doubtful of 
NRA, began to realize, as the Washington News put it, 
that “They prayed for rain and got a cloudburst.” Business 
profits now seemed decidedly “difficult to evaluate.” 

So much for the newspaper record which will be part of 
the materials of the future historian. But it scarcely fore- 
casts the flood of human misery, increased by the direct 
effects of this decision, which will, unless somehow stayed, 
sweep over us in the years immediately ahead. In the long 
run, business interests in this country have not done so 
badly by themselves. Investors have increased and multi- 
plied. But a country does business to live, not the contrary. 
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There are those who have long known the price of all this 
“prosperity” in our finance-proftt-industrialism. If success 
therein be a matter of economic power, the penalty for far 
too many has been their economic weakness. They paid the 
price of economic power and now will pay the price of 
juristic legalism which, whether knowingly or not, has 
freed that power from the nation’s law. 

Here are the learned words of men who in their service 
at the bar may never have known a day’s want, calmly 
spoken in a hushed room remote from the hum of work-a- 
day toil. Because of those words, many whom these judges 
have never seen will work longer hours, for less pay, under 
harsher conditions, and the burden of their exploitation, 
thus increased, will be unloaded upon social agencies de- 
vised outside of and in no effective relation to that process 
of so-called profit making. Many an upright business man 
looking on at the selfishness of his blinder fellows may have 
reason to say in his heart, “But this is your hour, and the 
power of darkness.” 

Since at least July 4, 1783, when Dr. Moses Bloomfield 
of Newark, New Jersey, publicly read the Declaration of 
Independence and then freed his own slaves, many have 
felt that attaining political democracy is vain unless we also 
attain economic democracy. Practical men have seen that 
there is no other way to sell the goods our vast industry 
makes. Students have long been aware how we made a 
confederation to control foreign affairs and then built it 
into a federal system to control political affairs, and how 
that system then became a nation in taxing power and in 
war power. In each instance we gained the objective. In 
each instance the step forward consisted in closing the gap 
between state powers in action so as to win national power 
over the whole matter. There have been defects and failures. 
Perfection is a dream. Various New Dealers did overplay 
their hand. But ours is the tale of a nation built by men 
who believed in its worth as they saw it proved, and their 
own part therein. 


Cus leaders have repeatedly had occasion to urge, “This 
is a matter of our country’s life. Here is a gap in our 
means of dealing with it. Here is a vacuum and there must 
be government.” As opinion became aware of the problem, 
older ideas had to yield that we might be more of a 
nation and better governed under better law. Our life had 
grown out of its former subdivisions, and the law changed. 

On May 27, the Supreme Court said, in effect: “Here is 
government and there must be a vacuum. Here is a prob- 
lem and we are not concerned with it. Here are the old 
subdivisions of the law, chapter and verse, jot and tittle, and 
the life of the land today must stay within these.” No one is 
responsible for the consequences of this mighty dictum. It 
is, essentially, the exercise of an arbitrary life-or-death power 
over both legislative and executive results, but none may 


call it to account. 


Ours is a representative republic on a democratic founda- 
tion. The structure of government overthrown by the 
Schechter case decision had stood for nearly two years. It 
had been widely discussed, critically, and not without the 
obloquy and lies that too often swarm against political 
achievement in any democracy. The affirmative policy of 
which NRA was a part was the issue in the elections of 
last November and that policy received the most thunder- 
ing endorsement which has ever: been given at the polls in 
a non-Presidential election. 

The structure has fallen but (Continued on page 367) 
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BY VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


$50,000,000 bird, but no chanticleer. There is nothing 

to crow about in the live poultry industry of New 
York. For twenty years it has been an unsavory, sordid 
business, frightened by racketeers and ruled by monopolies. 
Periodically, investigators have gone the rounds, notebooks 
in hand; and some federal judges have convicted, some 
magistrates have dismissed, the combatants in the poultry 
wars. And there have been reforms; but essentially the 
American democracy has been stumped in trying to be 
master of its own chicken coop. The NRA was an attempt 
to try federal control, where city and state had failed to set 
things to rights; but even the Schechter decision, which 
everyone has been prone to take humorously insofar as it 
was a fuss over feathers, has failed to give the public any 
clear recognition of how important this branch of the food 
industry is, or how ruinous the abuses within it have been. 

To begin with, it is not a local affair. In New York a 
handful of marketmen in linen dusters set the basic price 
of poultry east of the Rockies. When you buy a dressed 
chicken in a chain store in Middletown, Ohio, you pay a 
price that is related to the price of live chickens in New 
York. Although only a third of the chickens eaten in New 
York are received alive, the live third represents the “liquid 
market.” The rest, you might say, are just sold over the 
counter. The New York Central chicken-receiving yard at 
Sixtieth and West Streets, where nearly all the shipments by 
rail are received, is the Wall Street, the grain pit, of the 
poultry business, and transactions there affect the welfare 
of farmers as far west as Nebraska. Most of the live chickens 
are destined for the Jewish trade. No matter. When you buy 
a non-kosher storage chicken, which, if it came from a large 
packer, was probably needled in the brain so that it would 
be relaxed for dry-picking before it was bled, you affect 
the chicken supply that in turn affects the New York 
market. 

Many packers of chickens used to send their culls and 
rejects to the New York live market. Some still do. It was 
that custom that prompted the so-called “straight killing” 
clause of the NRA code, forbidding dealers to select the 
best chickens for the best customers. First come, first served, 
but take them as they come. In any event not all chickens 
are in top-notch condition when they arrive. US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspectors, frequently transferred, have 
been a great improvement upon New York City inspectors 
who passed upon the receipts prior to 1926. Rejected fowls 
still find their way out of the discard cans and into the 
cookpots of the poor, but in small and surreptitious 
quantities. 

One great reform was accomplished by the New York 


Ts chicken that vanquished the blue eagle is a 


The chicken, eluding Mr. Hoover and the cookpot, scratched 
up the garden of the New Deal. Freed of NRA control, the 
live poultry industry of New York again roosts on the city’s 
doorstep, though its waste and graft reach far out over the 
country. This inquiry into an unsavory business draws on ex- 
tensive investigations of the New York Department of Markets 


Central. It has practically cleaned up the rackets which used! 
to be operated by the car-men who ride, bunk, eat and) 
sleep in the chicken cars and feed and water the birds en 
route. They come from as far west as Nebraska, from New 
England and the South. The Pennsylvania, annoyed by 
frequent claims, ceased soliciting chicken business years ago, 
and has only recently gone after that revenue again. Chicken | 
cars, especially constructed to hold 100 crates (about 17, 000. 
pounds) of chickens, are all owned by the Palace Live 
Poultry Car Company. Nearby producers and shippers, 
who deliver by truck, save only the freight and the Palace 
Car rental. They are forced to pay the regular terminal fees 
—feeding, coop rental, trucking charges—not to the rail- 
roads, but to vicious monopolies which are peculiar to New 
York. As a result it costs twice as much to unload a car of 


chickens in New York as in Philadelphia. 


UJ NDER the city Department of Markets, an investigation — 
of every phase of the industry, contained in a 193-page 
report, has just been completed by a small, picked staff of. 
unemployed newspapermen headed by Philip B. Reister. 
(This is not to be confused with poultry survey conducted 
by the Emergency Relief Bureau—the “chicken census” so” 
superficially ridiculed by the aldermanic committee investi- 
gating relief, which is not yet finished.) It reveals that the 
New York housewife pays at least $2,000,000 a year to 
poultry racketeers. Now that the code is gone and responsi-- 
bility comes back on the municipality, this investigation will 
play an important part in regulating the industry in which 
the four Schechter brothers of Brooklyn were leading dealers. 
These brothers, whose case reached the Supreme Court, 
were the first offenders against the NRA to be convicted of 
felony and subject to heavy fines and prison sentences. In- 
the district and circuit courts, they had been found guilty | 
of violating the fair trade provisions of the Live Poultry 
Code: selling diseased fowls, filing false sales and price” 
reports and failing to live up to the “straight killing” clause 
of the code. But these federal lower courts did not find the - 
Schechters guilty on the counts against them that they 
worked employes longer than code hours and paid less than | 
code wages. Conceding that a Jersey chicken shipped to 
New York and inspected by the Department of Agriculture 
falls within interstate commerce, the district and circuit — 
courts did not claim jurisdiction over the dealers and the 
workers who sold and handled the chicken in Brooklyn. 
There was the constitutional rub. Both defendants and 
prosecution jointly appealed to the highest tribunal on the 
points which each had lost. And the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the NRA provisions which the Schechters had 
broken were not real law, and were furthermore unconsti- 
tional. The chicken-killing business, though it 
may affect interstate commerce, was in their 
view an intrastate affair. 
Widely commended for their individualistic 
pluck in contesting the legality of the code, the 
Schechters are back in business. They are part 
of an industry in which employers and unions 
alike are again subject only to New York’s local 
restrictions, once easily resisted, but now the focus 
of a new drive by the La Guardia administration. 
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Poultry handling, however, remains interstate business, at 
least till it leaves the railroad yards. Let us take for granted 
the farmer and the farmwife who produce the poultry, and 
the shippers who consign it to the city. 

Let us begin at Sixtieth Street, Manhattan, where most of 
the chickens land in New York. Smelly as a slave ship, a line 
of: cars arrives. The car-men, after a cup of coffee at a 
restaurant nearby, return to their cars before four the next 
morning to feed and water their charges for the last time. 
If they overfeed, the in- 
spectors will delay un- 
loading a day at the 
expense of the shipper, 
so ¢ar-men nowadays 
seldom attempt, as they 
once did, to stuff chick- 
ens with sand, or with 
constipating plaster of 
Paris, to show a gain in 
weight in transit. Losses 
in weight today are 
more common than 
gains, and the condition 
of the poultry much bet- 
ter. To be sure the 
modern chicken, a soft 
product of the new lei- 
sure, is not so muscular 
as his range-fed grand- 
father, and requires more 
attention when. travel- 
ing. The car-man may 
even be a graduate of an 
agricultural college in- 
stead of the roughneck 
you might expect to find on such a job. 

The shipper, either a cooperative association or a large 
producer, consigns the car to a commission man, who de- 
ducts the freight and terminal charges, and usually pays 
cash, even though he himself may transact a credit business 
with his customers. The freight varies with the distance. 
But the so-called terminal charges by the various local 
monopolies are maintained on the racketeering scale to 
which New York has long been accustomed. 

It costs $60 to unload a car of live poultry in Philadel- 
phia. In New York an average carload, of say, 16,700 
pounds, runs up a bill of $183, divided as follows: 


== 


Coop rental (100 coops at 85 cents) $85 
Unloading (set charge) 48 
Cartage (100 coops at 50 cents) 50 


Why should these charges be so high? They shouldn’t. 
The coop rental, to begin with, is charged by the N. J. Coop 
Company, a flourishing corporation presided over by the 
same officers as the equally alert N. Y. Live Poultry Truck- 

ing Company. 

It seems a small thing to haggle over the rental of a 
chicken coop, but it might be a fatal argument if carried 
too far by the purchaser under the New York conditions. 
If you built a coop, or got a competitive price on one, you 
would find that it would cost you less than $2. Yet even if 
you deliver chickens by truck, and don’t use a N. J. coop at 
all, you are charged 85 cents to rent one here, 20 cents of 
which is refundable upon return. Now, the Market Project 

investigators have figured that the New Jersey Coop Com- 
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The New York live poultry business affects the producer in far Nebraska 
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pany owns approximately 30,000 coops. Nails and slats to 
keep up the supply in 1932, a typical year, came to $30,000 
according to the investigators. In its own financial statement 
the company gave this item as over $75,000. Labor, the com- 
pany said, cost $277,455.67; the investigators said no more 
than $94,800. And so on down the line, until the company’s 
profit on coops must have come to a grand total in 1932 of 
nearly three quarters of a million dollars instead of the mere 
$38,000 admitted by the company. 

But that is not all. The 
affiliate, the N. Y. Live 
Poultry Trucking Com- 
pany, as its operation 
was analyzed by the in- 
vestigators, should have 
made, also, around a 
quarter of a million dol- 
lars. To quote the report: 
“Tt would be interesting 
to analyze the income 
tax reports of the coop 
and trucking companies 
to discover whether the 
federal and state audi- 
tors were as gullible as 
the prosecutors in the 
government Conspiracy 
Trial of 1934.” 

Now we come to an- 
other little monopoly 
which is dangerous to 
investigate or compete 
with—the Metropolitan 
Feed Company, which, 
by curious sales appeal 
having nothing to do with price or quality, furnishes prac- 
tically all the feed bought to sustain or fatten poultry from 
the time it is received till it is sold. The Metropolitan does 
not solicit business but imposes it in ways that will be 
developed shortly, calling on the trade with a bag here, a 
bag there, regularly as the mailman. Their feed may sell at 
a considerable advance over the prevailing price, but few 
dare not buy it. This company was once the toy of Joe 
Weiner, the poultry czar and union delegate who is now in 
the federal prison of Lewisburg, Pa. 


pS 


ERE, then, are three monopolies: coops, trucking and 
feed. The shipper, remote from the scene, cannot evade 
them; his only remedy is to sell his poultry elsewhere, but 
the other markets, unfortunately, are neither so large nor 
so profitable as the New York market. The receivers—com- 
mission men or jobbers—are equally helpless, and presuma- 
bly interested in a long and happy life. They don’t dare to 
reform the system. The dealers, that is the slaughterers, 
have tried to break loose from the monopolies, with tragic 
results. A dealer would have great difficulty getting any 
other coop company to deliver a coop to his establishment, 
and if a truck did appear it might be ruined by emery 
powder in the motor, a favorite device of the racketeers. 
Who are the racketeers? And how in the world would 
anyone know it if a dealer received a batch of feed from 
an outside concern? How does the N. J. Coop Company 
get wise to would-be poachers on its preserves? The answer 
is, to quote the Market Project report: “Handlers of poultry 
are not employed by the owners of the business but are 
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assigned by the dictators of the unions. Consequently, few 
show loyalty to their employer, but on the contrary are 
compelled to spy, and report any evasion of union rules 
which may be interpreted as opposition to the monopolies.” 
Highly organized, the employes in the chicken industry 
number only 2000 but many of them are stalwart teamsters, 
at first glance first cousins to longshoremen. Their leader- 
ship in the past has been anything but dainty in methods 
which discountenanced outside feed or coops. With natural 
prudence, the dealers avoid the reprisals and risks of offend- 
ing their husky employes. Like many small unions, the 
teamsters and the slaughterers unions have developed a sys- 
tem of intimidation. Since Joe Weiner’s imprisonment, 
Tootsie Herbert, delegate of the teamsters, is credited by 
the market investigators as being the chicken czar. 


Bea the existence of the live poultry code, Leroy 
Peterson, administrator, turned the unions’ position in 
the scheme of things to account in enforcement—using 
them as ex officio investigators and allies in ferreting out 
sanitary violations of the code. The Schechter case brought 
this out. Under the code union members refused to handle 
diseased or other condemned poultry. Administrator Peter- 
son discounted the attacks upon the unions. Herbert, a 
knowledgeable fellow, did not seem to him as bad as he 
was painted. The administrator handled those tough team- 
sters like bad boys in a settlement club. He made them all 
monitors. And he may have been wise in so doing, for a 
little responsibility has been known to turn a ringleader 
into an official! 

Certainly Mr. Peterson was neither naive nor reckless. 
In an earlier reform administration he had had experience 
in police administration. His job as administrator of the 
code had grown out of his work under the consumers 
board of the AAA. He was interested in the whole cast of 
characters he had to deal with—farmers, shippers, dealers 
and consumers as well as workers. As he has said, the New 
York poultry market could never be cleaned up till evils— 
culls and diseased fowls, for example—were eliminated to 
the advantage of all. By a curious arrangement, the Live 
Poultry Code of Greater New York, the only one of its 
kind, made the administrator responsible both to the AAA 
and the NRA. The expenses of his office, budgeted at 
$88,000, were paid by the industry. 

Last May, William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., commissioner 
of the Department of Public Markets, Weights and Meas- 
ures, accused the leaders of the poultry unions not only of 
exploiting the dealers by forcing them to employ extra help 
and to patronize the coop, feed and trucking monopolies, 
but of exploiting their own members. There are six unions 
in that industry, two of which are dominant. Members of 
the International Brotherhood oftTeamsters, Local Union 167, 
including Chicken Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers, are 
paid $47 for a 48-hour week. In the Poultry Shochtim 
Union, Local 440, made up entirely of poultry slaughterers, 
the minimum wage in a retail shop is $35 per week, in a 
wholesale shop $45 per week with a maximum of $60 for 
killing a top amount of 12,000 pounds of poultry. Affidavits 
secured by Mr. Morgan’s investigators charge that in addi- 
tion to dues of $10 per month, the unions have collected 
5 percent of a man’s earnings plus assessments of more than 
$50 per year. Summing up his decision in the conspiracy 


trial of 1932, Federal Judge Caffey said, “I can but conclude 


that the backbone of the conspiracy was the unions.” So far, 
the report states, the American Federation of Labor, con- 
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fronted with embarrassing attacks upon two of its affiliates, — 
has not interfered, but could no longer stand apart if an ~ 


injunction for conspiracy is got against the unions. 


The dealers can not be regarded as innocent victims of — 
circumstances. Their own organizations, even when formed — 
with the best of intentions, have usually come to sad ends. — 
The Greater New York Live Poultry Chamber of Com- 
merce, organized by Major L’Esperence in 1926, succeeded — 
within one year in instituting federal inspection of poultry — 
by the Department of Agriculture under Dr. L. C. Ives. — 


Then, getting rid of the idealistic major, the organization 


began a reign of terror, price-fixing and restraint of trade, — 


which ended in 1929 with forty-five of its members con- 
victed and sentenced by a federal judge, their appeals to 
the Supreme Court for review denied. 

By and large, the business is guilty of deceiving orthodox 
Jewish customers ‘concerning the strictness with which the 
religious details are observed. According to the Market 
Project report: “Hypocritical Jewish slaughterers and deal- 
ers defraud members of their own race... . Jewish consum- 
ers pay 2 or 3 cents per pound extra for [what is actually ] 
trefe (unorthodox) poultry. This is done surreptitiously. 
After the employed schochtim have left the day’s employ- 
ment, the owner or some other employe kills a number of 
fowl and includes them with the kosher fowl.” 

If the ice-box and the refrigerator car had been antici- 
pated, there would be no poultry racket in the cities, for it 
hinges upon what was essentially an ancient Jewish health 
code. Italians and Negroes, plus a few epicures who believe 
fresh-killed chicken superior in flavor, are very minor cus- 
tomers. The Jewish trade accounts for from 80 percent to 
90 percent of the live poultry trade. Petty grafters and 
chiselers sometimes sell dead and diseased birds and culls, 
secured surreptitiously after the inspectors have condemned 
them to the incinerator; but on the whole the consumers of 
fresh-killed chicken wants purity. He can not always be 
certain he gets it. 


(Pee is counterfeiting even of the kosher symbol of the 
Kashruth Association. During a controversy between the 
slaughterers and the Schochtim Union 440 last year, Mayor 
La Guardia appointed Judge Otto S. Rosalsky as mediator. 
The judge’s award included a provision that each whole- 
sale poultry market handling kosher poultry should be 
supervised by the rabbi and at least one mashgiach (re- 
ligious supervisor) and that all kosher poultry offered for 
sale should have affixed thereto a plumba (a leg band with 
appropriate legend) signifying that it is kosher. The cost 
of this supervision is 1 cent per fowl. Last May state in- 
spectors raided a die-maker’s shop in Lafayette Street and 
seized counterfeit plumbas equivalent to $30,000 in fees, or 
enough to tag 3 million chickens. It is very unlikely that 
these were the only unauthorized seals which had been 
ordered by big shots who prey upon the sincerely orthodox. 

With orthodox Jews buying $750,000 worth of fresh 
killed poultry every week, and willing to consume even 
more as other food items rise in price, you would think 
that the industry would itself be anxious to cultivate its 
market and to standardize its product. It is; but in common 
with our pre-code industries generally, a minority can send 
the best laid plans agley. Take for instance the trucks that 
roll into New York at night avoiding inspectors. 

The manner in which the price of chickens is established 
is open to great abuse. When the, price of a commodity 
fluctuates naturally, no one objects to abiding by the market. 
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Your paint store changes its quotations on 
turpentine every day. The farmer watches 
the wheat market; the business man the 
financial pages. In New England, the 
South, the West, hucksters, farmers, ship- 
pers of poultry, all read the New York 
quotations, deducting the charges and com- 
missions between them and Sixtieth Street. 

Now, only a few of the commission men 
are on the inside of the daily establishment 
of the price. Most of them are at the mercy 
of a vicious system of price-establishment 
which is variously described. Here are the 
factors in New York prices, according to 
the Market Project report: 


1. Seasonal supply and demand 

2. The interests of a few leading receivers 
Spe) its printed quotations of a publisher 
4. The important Jewish holidays. 


Seasonal and holiday factors are legiti- 
mate and obvious factors—but how many 
people have ever heard of a periodical 
called The Producers Price Current, pub- 
lished by the Urner-Barry Company? The 
quotations as published in this indispen- 
sable organ are accepted in the poultry 
market as the price for the day. Ten years 
ago Harold Taber was the Urner-Barry 
representative. Visiting the Sixtieth Street 
yards each morning, then consulting the Washington Street 
marketmen, he evolved the poultry prices of New York 
and indirectly of the United States. In 1926 a deputy at- 
torney general of New York reprimanded him, ordered 
him to keep out of the market till 1 P-M., accused him and 
his publication of price-fixing and threatened to have him 
arrested for conspiracy if he spoke a word in the market. 

Thereafter Paul Taber, Harold’s brother, did the report- 
ing. He still does. He visits the receiving yard between 9 
and 10, and confers with several leading individuals in the 
industry. Proceeding, to the Washington Market, he calls 


Shippers must pay fees to three New York monopolies, feeding, coop rental, trucking 


The chicken arrives in New York at the New York Central's yards at Sixtieth Street 


on the commission men. The Market Project report asserts 
that the three men most likely to dominate the Urner-Barry 
quotations are large advertisers in the Urner-Barry publi- 
cations. They offer signed statements from commission men 
admitting that forenoon prices are largely fictitious, and 


that sales made before noon are conditional upon subse- 


quent quotation. The report concludes: “It [the daily price] 
is the product of one man based upon such transactions as 
the dealers may claim.” 

The investigators, and Commissioner Morgan, believe 
that the possibility of arbitrary price-fixing and diver- 
sion of supply to affect the market, could 
be eliminated if a terminal were estab- 
lished in which shippers, receivers and 
dealers would participate through stock 
ownership in the revenue. This, they be- 
lieve, would destroy the coop, trucking and 
feed monopolies, and also allow the day’s 
supply to be freely inspected by all dealers. 

Certainly, in any attempt to reorganize 
the industry more thoroughly than the 
NRA code could do it in one brief, ex- 
perimental year, the coop, feed and cart- 
age charges must be reduced. Such service 
could be priced at a reasonable figure. 
Without sacrificing their wage scales or 
working conditions, the unions would 
have to satisfy the authorities that they 
are not in the rackets. Receivers and deal- 
ers would have to learn the lesson that 
the Chicago meat-packers were taught by 
Upton. Sinclair three decades ago—that 
sanitation pays dividends. 

Chicken is not a luxury, although 
Joseph Heller, attorney for the Schechter 
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The wholesale price of live poultry in New York City from 1930-34, showing the trend in seasonal and Jewish holiday fluctuations 


brothers, believes it is. Like milk, it is a necessity, a desirable 
source of protein; in the Southern part of the United States 
it is the poor man’s meat. On the East Side it competes 
with veal. Let us look more closely at the kosher market 
in which the faithful observance of the old Talmudic rules 
mean so much to the orthodox Jew. As Friday evening, the 
beginning of the Sabbath, approaches, preparations are ac- 
celerated to cater to the householder’s needs. With incredi- 
ble haste, a perishable commodity must be received, 
inspected, sold, killed, delivered, consumed. Sixty percent 
of the chickens in New York are killed on Thursday, 
cooked before Friday evening. 


pees the spur of the forthcoming day of rest, the 
work goes forward hectically. You do not have to visit 
the yards, the markets, the slaughterhouse, the little butcher 
shops to feel the rush. Just drive back and forth on the 
Williamsburg Bridge of a Thursday, and you will see your 
fill of crated chickens. Then imagine 400 dealers, with 2000 
employes, in a burst of activity each week, as hurried as 
the crew provisioning a liner while she docks for only a 
day or two. Where there is such stress there is nearly al- 
ways inefficiency and chance for manipulation. A live 
chicken traveling from Indiana to a kitchen pot in New 
York in a week’s time is plucked along the line like any 
tourist. Faced with fluctuating prices and stiff competition 
in a perishable commodity, the dealers cut corners. The 
unions resort to violence to keep their grip. The Jewish 
consumer, protesting against prices and fearing that any 
chicken he buys may be contrary to his religion, goes on 
strike. That last is precisely what happened the very week 
of the historic Supreme Court decision in Washington. 
Buyers picketed kosher butcher shops. In the Bronx the 
price of chicken dropped 9 cents a pound. Similarly, last 
year a dealers’ strike against the commission men on the 
eve of a Jewish holiday sent high prices down. You can 
imagine the effect upon optimistic shippers in the Middle 
West, and how hard it was to make them believe that prices 
really had dropped on the eve of a holiday. 

The producer—whether he is a big poultry raiser or a 
man who has discovered the last refuge of ineffectuality 
raising chickens on a little place along the state road—now 
receives around 124% cents a pound; just 4% of a cent 
more than he needs to break even, according to studies by 


the US Department of Agriculture. Let us imagine that he 
is in the Middle West, near the corn supply, so he doesn’t 
go in the red, and follow through the table prepared by the 
Market Project survey: 

Producer receives 

Shipper, including collection, feeding, 

trucking, loading, inc. 14 cent profit 3 
Transportation—freight, Palace Car 


124 cents per lb. 


rental, car-men and feed en route 23% 
Terminal charges 144 
Receivers’ commission 1 
Slaughterers and other help, mark-up 314 
Retailer, average mark-up 4 


28 cents per lb. 


That jump from 12 to 28 cents is less of a boost, no doubt, 
than the consumer pays on apples or fish, But apples are 
seasonal. Fish require more special handling than poultry. 
Nearby shippers, if permitted to benefit from the economy 
of providing their own cartage and trucking, could elimi- 
nate the scandalous terminal charges entirely. As Commis- 
sioner Morgan has said, ¥% cent a pound reduction in price 
would save the housewives of New York $1,000,000 a year. 
The 5 cents a pound, which might be saved by an ultimate 
efficient plan for a terminal, and by further economies all 
along the line, would save the New York consumer 
$10,000,000 a year. 

These savings to the consumer are only part of the story! 
The shipper in the first instance pays a part of these 
exorbitant fees. The ramifications of the waste and graft 
reach out to Ohio, Virginia, Massachusetts, as far west. as 
Colorado. If the price of chickens were to come down, 
because the present spread were reduced, the chicken farm- 
er would soon feel the demand for more poultry. 

O chickens have come home to roost on New York’s 

doorstep. The city can no longer claim that it is over- 
shadowed in controlling the industry by the NRA and its 
former powers of discipline. New York has a free hand, 
with the support of the federal attorneys and the US De- 
partment of Agriculture. With the accomplishments and 
errors under the code, and the facts gathered by his investi- 
gation to guide him, Commissioner Morgan is the spear- 
head of a concerted drive which includes health and police 
departments, the Jewish (Continued on page 364) 
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BY M. D. VINCENT AND BEULAH AMIDON 


HE Supreme Court decision in the Schechter case has 

brought to an abrupt end our first experiment in exer- 

cising a measure of public control over the industrial 
life of the country. The ten months ahead, with a “stop-gap” 
NRA, will be a time to assay the work of the past two years 
and also to observe, with competition free except for the 
anti-trust laws, what standards of wages, hours and fair 
trade practices industry sets for itself. It is obviously im- 
possible at this date to make any final summary of the brief 
NRA experience. Further, the Brookings Institution study 
has already demonstrated that evaluation of NRA as a 
recovery instrument depends wholly on the definition of 
“recovery” with which one starts. This article will not at- 
tempt to prove that NRA either succeeded or failed. Draw- 
ing on the experience as a division administrator of one of 
the writers and on such data as is now available in Wash- 
ington, it will attempt some answers, although frankly in- 
complete, to the question, What happened under the codes? 

It is necessary to keep in mind the pre-code picture. Fol- 
lowing the 1929 crash, the drop in wage payrolls soon 
reached $9 billion and within three years farm crop values 
shrank 60 percent. There was a tailspin and crash in the 
prices of merchandise commonly used in the greatest vol- 
ume. There was a rapid rise in the number of unemployed 
from 3 million, which appalled us, to 13 or 14 million. The 
nation was precipitated into the state of complete confusion 
that culminated in the national bank holiday, in March 1933. 

President Hoover’s White House conference of business 
leaders in November 1929, disagreed on everything except 
that there must be no lowering of purchasing power, hence 
no wage cuts. The reaction to this was the famous dictum 
of the banker, Albert Wiggin: “Money has taken its wage 
cut, and so must labor.” Wage and work standards crum- 
bled. This “voluntary agreement” proved futile to safeguard 
wage-earners, home markets or business. Industry continued 
the perilous downward spiral, until the new administration 
came in, when the NIRA was enacted. The purpose of the 
Act, as stated in its preamble, was to check the drop in 
purchasing power and production and the rise in business 
mortality; to substitute for unregulated competition, “co- 
operative action among trade groups” and “united action 
of labor and management under adequate governmental 
sanctions and supervision.” 

It was proposed to accomplish these objectives by short- 
ening hours of work, setting minimum-wage levels, estab- 
lishing fair trade standards as checks to destructive com- 
petitive practices, relaxing the anti-trust laws and safeguard- 
ing labor’s right to organize. Agreements to this end were 
expected to flow from the united action of labor and man- 
agement, “in partnership with government” acting through 
the National Recoy- 
ery Administration. 

The codes of fair 
competition were de- 
signed to implement 
these plans. There 
were no rules and no 
precedents for code- 
making, no guides ex- 
cept the very general 


_ In the last week of the old NIRA, when a clerical night shift 
was helping wind up a vast undertaking, the head of the Tex- 
tile Division, who was in charge of 97 codes covering more 
than 41,000 firms and 214 million workers, defined for us 
some pluses and minuses of the experiment. Here are given 
answers to the query, What happened under the codes? 


provisions of the Act, no definition of policy or of standards. 
The final form in which a code emerged was the joint prod- 
uct of the deputy administrator presiding at the hearings and 
his advisers, and of representatives of industry and labor 
facing him with their diverse demands. Most codes 
provided for a minimum-wage rate, a maximum hours 
standard, a limited apprentice or beginner tolerance, the 
elimination of child labor. The collective bargaining pro- 
vision of the Act (Section 7-a) was written into each code 
by law. Beyond that there was wide diversity in provisions 
for limitation of machine hours, trade practices, and in 
those provisions designed to fix or influence prices. There 
were no uniform and definite standards of cost accounting 
or assembly of basic industrial data. In other words, the 
codes represented a process, not a planned product. 


ae they were held to be codes by mutual agree- 
ment or assent, the assent by both management and 
labor was often reluctantly given. It is, we believe, quite 
accurate to say that the assent or agreement was rather 
acquiescence under fear of the consequences of failure to 
agree. On February 1, 1935, there were 546 codes, covering 
more than 2% million firms and some 22 million workers. 
In the Textile Division, on the experience of which this 
article will draw heavily, there were 97 codes, covering 
41,000 firms with 24% million workers. 

Through the code authorities, industry was given broad 
opportunity to demonstrate its capacity for self-discipline 
and self-government under the official supervision of NRA. 
In its last (though no one viewed it as final) form, NRA 
was made up of the National Industrial Recovery Board, 
division administrators and their staffs of deputies and 
assistant deputies, a research and planning division, legal 
division, compliance division, and industry, labor and con- 
sumer advisory boards. For administrative purposes, indus- 
tries were grouped in twelve divisions, with a division ad- 
ministrator at the head of each. Deputy administrators with 
their staffs had immediate administrative charge of the codes. 

Confronted with the question: “What did the codes ac- 
complish and what did they fail to accomplish?” final 
conclusions must be avoided. Certain developments, trends 
and effects are obvious. Others are as variable as the condi- 
tions out of which they flow. But though appraisal of total 
results is not possible at this time, we can point to some 
definite effects of code provisions on business operations 
and on the lives of those touched by them, both as workers 
and as consumers. At the same time, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that many influences in addition to NRA were 
at work. 

Let us look first at the provisions most directly affecting 
workers in the coded 
industries: those reg- 
ulating wages, hours, 
child labor, industrial 
homework. 

One of the most 
widely accepted code 
provisions was the one 
prohibiting child 
labor. Though news- 
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HOURLY WAGES AND WEEKLY HOURS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1920-35 
CENTS PER HOUR 
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July 1935 


sands of letters in NRA files—labori- 
ously pencilled notes, many of them 
—which put in more vivid terms 


some of the things the charts and fig- 


CENTS PER HOUR 
HOURS PER WEEK 


ures indicate. For instance, a woman 
in a mid-western factory town wrote: 


The fair employer who wants to pay 


for the NRA. The NRA places a mini- 


mum wage, so the man paying $13 a 
week don’t have to compete with one 
paying $3 a week. Those who don’t like 


the NRA never worked in a sweat-shop 
80 hours a week and received $3.50 for 


pay such as I have right in City 
or they would not take this attitude. 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1923 1930 1931 


Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Nat’l Industrial Conference Board 
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boys were not covered, nearly 125,000 children under 16 were 
taken out of the labor market, their jobs in factories, mines, 
shops, offices made available to unemployed adults. Unfor- 
tunately, few developments under the codes were so direct, 
so definite, and so unanimously approved. 

Code regulation of hours and wages had a three-fold 
purpose: to increase employment by reducing the work- 
day or the work-week; to protect living standards; to build 
up domestic markets for farm products and manufactured 
goods. The general picture of what has happened to wages 
and hours since March 1933, is shown by Chart I. 

Two studies of the same plants, the first made in Feb- 
ruary 1934, the second in February 1935, showed an 11 
percent increase in employment, a rise in payrolls from 
$7,600,000 to $10,200,000; an increase in average hourly 
earnings from. 36.6 cents to 42.3 cents ($11.78 weekly to 


$13.07 weekly); a drop in average man-hours per week 
from 32.2 to 30.9. 


N a statistical report on the first eighteen months of NRA, 
dated January 1, 1935, the Research and Planning Division 
found that in coded industries wage rates had increased 30 
percent, in non-code industries, 10 percent, adding, “This 
should not be taken to mean that the effect of the codes is 
20 percent.” The biggest increases were found in industries 
where rates were lowest. In industries where rates were 
already high (machines, machine tool, printing, for exam- 
ple) the rise was small. Chart II, on page 336, shows the 
change in hourly rates in 672 cotton garment plants between 
February 1933 and February 1934. The Research and Plan- 
ning report concludes: 


There have been increases in wage rates nothing short of 
phenomenal wherever the previous rate was low, that is for 
labor working in low-paid industries, for labor living in the 
South, particularly female labor, for labor living in towns of 
less than 20,000 population, for labor in low-paid occupations, 
in a word, for labor getting very low pay anywhere coming 
under the codes. 


But figures cannot tell the whole story. There are thou- 


1932 


Heavy line, hourly wages (in cents) 
Broken line, hours per week 


Sidney Hillman, head of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and one of the most able 
members and accurate critics of NRA 
stated before the Senate Finance 
Committee: 


1933 1934-1935 


In my judgment minimum wages are 
too low—entirely too low—but we can 
show tens of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of workers who were compelled to accept wages 
as low as 10 cents an hour, 5 cents an hour, 3 cents an hour, 
who have at least the protection of 24 cents an hour, 30 cents 
an hour, 40 cents an hour. 


Ree cut in hours was also most striking in the low-paid 
groups. For the 672 cotton-garment plants, pictured in 
Chart II, the change in hours over the same period is shown 
in Chart III. But changes in the length of the average 
work-week were widespread, as this table shows: 


PRE-CODE AND POST-CODE HOURS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK! 


INDUSTRY Jan. to June | Jan. to Nov. Percent 

1933 1934 Change 

Ad] manufacturing.............. 38.9 34.7 —10.8 
Antomobilea cae ase ae ee 35-5 33.3 = (i 
Boot. and'shoek tees: eee 41.3 34.6 — Ge? 
Cane sugar refining............. 50.3 3722 —26.0 
Cemenit....eatanes~ aoetckieae 34.6 33.4 aes 
Chemicals: srt ic6 25. ceed 42.0 38.7 = so 
Corton’ goods ...35 ee eee a ee 46.1 33.0 —28.4 
Hiecttic-machincay-7 eee ee 31.7 33.6 + 6.0 
Kinit:go0ods:. <n aeeeee eee 42.0 33.4 —20.4 
Teather s20.0 5 terete eae 43.4 36.7 be: 
Icontand stcclecseepe eee eee 29.5 30.5 +, "32A 
Paper and polpaeetsc ere tere 41.4 36.3 =i 2ed) 
Rubber tires and tubes.......... 31.9 30.9 ae 
Silk goods) .5 pee eee oe 39.3 32.9 —16.3 
Woolen and worsted goods...... 44.2 33.1 aed 


‘The averages shown in this table are computed from average weekly work 
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his workers a living wage is certainly — 


hours for the months noted, as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. i 


On the questions of hours and employment, as well as 
wages, letters from workers are eloquent. Here is a para- 
graph from a letter from the Southwest: 


If the poor people could only express themselves like the rich 
there would be no question as to whether NRA had been a 
benefit to the working classes or not. Before NRA some of the 
girls in the factories here had to work as long as 12 hours aj 
day for about $7 a week. Never before have the working-people 
here enjoyed their work as in the past two years under NRA. 


July 1935 NRA: 


A man in a large industrial city wrote: 


There are 20 of us making $15 a week and working 48 hours 
a week. But without the code all that would change in one day. 
There would be 15 of us working and we would do 68 hours 
a week for $10 in each pay envelop. That was the way it was 
before a code. 


A woman in another industry in the same city stated: 


Before the New Deal came into effect we was compelled to 
work 15 hours of each day during the rush and no overtime 
and fired if you get a [union] card. Now we got our union and 
we got our decent work-week and we got more girls working 
here and we got better wages. Where I used to never get more 
than $8 a week now I don’t never get under $13.50. Our life is 
no bed of roses because that aint the way it is for the workers 


yet but it’s better for us than ever I seen it and I been in a fac-_ 


tory 9 years since I was 15. 
A Southern mill-worker’s letter reads, in part, 


I used to draw $6 for 9 days’ work and very long hours. Now 
I draw $12.50 a week and no day over 8 hours. That is a big 
difference and our life is different and there is a chance for a 
happy home. But if there was no code I cannot bear to think 
how it will be once more. 


ce TION compiled by the Research and Planning 

Division underscores the statement of many economists 
and labor groups, “Minimum wages are too low.” Adjusted 
for the rise in cost of living, the average per capita wage 
for the country shows a slight drop between February 1932, 
and June 1934. As is usual with. averages, this one masks 
details which modify the total picture. Thus, in October 
1934 women workers had “real wages” 7 percent higher 
than in July 1933, when the first codes went into effect. In 
the South, women’s real wages were higher by 16 percent 
over the same period. But the “upper three fifths” of the 
male wage-earners in the South showed a decline in real 
wages in October 1934, as compared with July 1933. For the 
“top tenth,” the drop amounted to 10 percent. Figures on 
the proportion of the national wealth flowing to labor are 
fragmentary and inconclusive. But the most ominous sta- 
tistics of the recovery effort to date are to many persons 
those comparing corporate earnings and wages. A selected 
group of 639 corporations showed an increase in net earn- 
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ings of 519 percent between 1932 and 1934. For the same 
period, average weekly earnings in industries bracketing 
those corporations increased 5 percent. Concerning this, 
another paragraph from the Research and Planning Divi- 
sion report should be kept in mind. Stating that between 
June 1933 and December 1934, the indices of the US Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics showed a 20 percent increase in pro- 
duction (63.9 to 78.2); a 16 percent increase in employment 
(63.9 to 74.6); a 334% percent increase in payrolls (43.2 to 
57.9), the report adds: 


On the whole, the amount of money which the average work- 
ingman in industry under the codes finds in his pay envelop 
has not increased a great deal, the increases in payroll appar- 
ently going to added workers, formerly unemployed. 


The increase in employment during the code period is 
variously estimated at from 2 to 3 million. 
A NUMBER of factors operated to keep the workers 
from getting the full benefit even of such low wage 
minima as were set by the codes. In some instances, the 
minimum wage tended to become the maximum. More 
frequently wage increases in classifications above the mini- 
mum were defeated by various types of speed-up and 
stretch-out. In the men’s clothing code, for example, there 
was a provision to maintain existing differentials in the 
higher-paid groups and to keep the minimum from becom- 
ing the “going rate” for the industry. There were also 
“equitable adjustment provisions” in other codes. A sample 
study of the men’s clothing industry for the 1934 fall season 
was made by the Research and Planning Division. It cov- 
ered 1472 establishments with 99,107 workers, and included 
the 50 largest units in the industry; over 650 smaller estab- 
lishments, and about 700 contractors. Under the code, a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour (with geographic dif- 
ferentials) was established. In the 1934 fall season, the aver- 
age wage for the industry was 66.2 cents an hour—$23.82 
for a 36-hour week. The 1933 pre-code weekly average was 
slightly above $12. Employment in the industry had in- 
creased in the same period from 109,000 to 125,000. The 
study found that 19.7 percent of the workers in the indus- 
try were receiving only the code minimum. But among 
individual employers the range was from less than 1 percent 
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Now He Must Make It His Own Job 


Keys in the Columbus Citizen 


Close Harmony 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN 672 COTTON GARMENT PLANTS 
February 1933 and February 1934 
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Statistical Division, Cotton Garment Code Authority, May 2, 1934 
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of the employes to more than 80 percent. Nearly 56 percent 
of the workers in the industry were receiving 50 cents an 
hour or better, but here again there was a wide range as 
between employers. Some paid less than 7 percent of their 
workers at this rate, others paid 50 cents an hour or more 
to 97 percent. The study concluded that: 


For the most part a wage policy within the spirit and letter 
of NIRA has been carried out by the overwhelming majority 
of larger manufacturers, smaller manufacturers and contractors, 
and... only a selfish few are for the most part paying only 
the minimum or slightly above the minimum. 


It is nevertheless true that there are important and in 
some instances prosperous industries which do pay code 
rates but whose wage rates are too 
low. They are not returning to the 
market in the form of wages an 
amount equal to their ability to pay 
nor proportionately what other in- 
dustries are paying. Such industries 
are obstructing the development of 
our potential markets. 


Bee} Ovor Jo Avs. 
LA, 400 $0 brs 
=] Under 4Ohrs 


HE Textile Division of NRA in- 

cluded some admirable examples 
of well-organized industry and intel- 
ligent cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor. At the same time, it 
included most of the homework 
industries, which afford probably the 
most flagrant American examples of 
helpless, exploited workers. Home- 
work, jobbed out by manufacturers 
or contractors to tenement or rural 
homes, means child labor in most 
lines and is the lowest paid of all 
labor. Its usual wage range is from a 
few cents to $5 a week. Of the 546 
codes, 86 prohibited homework, 11 
limited it, while 9 codes specifically 
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continued homework with some 
sort of control. 

In reporting on industrial home- 
work under NRA in March 1935, 
the Pennsylvania State Labor De- 
partment found: 

The number of homeworkers re- 
ported by Pennsylvania employers 
decreased from 8649 to 5531 between 
September 1933 and September 
1934, a drop of more than one third. 
This decrease resulted mainly from 
the prohibition of homework by 
many NRA codes... . The code of 
fair competition for the men’s cloth- 
ing industry . . . set the precedent 
for complete prohibition . . . and 
1300 jobs were moved from homes 
to factories [in this state]... .As a 
result of the various code prohibi- 
tions, the homework problem is now 
concentrated in a comparatively 
small number of industries... . 

Under NRA as under state reg- 
ulation, homework remained a 
thorny problem. No satisfactory 
totals showing its extent, its hours 
and wages, night work and child labor have ever been 
compiled, nor any method of collecting them devised. But 
it is fair to say that progress in dealing with the problem 
was being made as was shown by’ Pennsylvania’s experi- 
ence and by the Children’s Bureau study, which concludes, 
in part: 


Misve/- 


brea laneove 


While there is no doubt that, in those industries in which the 
code prohibits homework, some “bootlegging” is going on and 
that unscrupulous manufacturers are still making use of the 
system in violation of their codes, it cannot be denied that the 
volume of homework has greatly decreased since the prohibi- 
tions went into effect. Investigators of the Department of Labor, 
while carrying on the present study, report that they experi- 
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enced considerable difficulty in locating persons actually engaged 
in homework in sections where in past years they had only to 
walk along certain streets to see entire families absorbed in 
work that is now abolished under the codes. 


NRA established the Compliance Division to enforce 
labor and trade practice provisions. It was also a policy to 
authorize code authorities to set up. their own committees 
to enforce labor and trade 
practice provisions. These 
were separate agencies. The 
trade-practice committees 
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qualified its meaning [see Survey Graphic for May 1934, 
page 213.] It is justifiable to say that every intelligent work- 
er and every intelligent employer knows exactly what 7-a 
means. No question respecting its meaning has arisen 
where management and labor voluntarily accepted it. The 
difficulties arising under this section occurred only when 
management opposed the principle of collective bargaining 
and refused to make col- 
lective agreements. The 
stock challenge to 7-a was 
that it did not give repre- 


were composed entirely of 
industry members. The 
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sentation to minority 
groups of workers. The an- 


labor complaints commit- 


swer is simple: it was not 


tees were composed of in- 
dustry and labor members 
in equal numbers and some 


intended to let ‘minority 


groups, dominated by the 
employer or acting inde- 


of them were very effec- 


pendently, defeat the work- 


tive, particularly where em- 
ployer and labor organiza- 


ing terms and conditions 
which a majority might be 


tions cooperated volun- 


able to negotiate. The pro- 


tarily, as in the men’s 


vision was based on the 


clothing, blouse and skirt, 
coat and suit, Nottingham 


democratic principle of rep- 
resentation. That system 


lace curtain and some other 


does not subject majorities 


industries. | Nevertheless, 


to the control of minorities, 


such examples are relative- 
ly few, and it was found 


either when applied to gov- 
ernment or to private busi- 


by experience that it is not 


ness transactions. 
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sound policy to entrust pri- 
vate agencies with the en- 
forcement of labor and 
trade practice provisions 
which had the force of law. 
That is a function that gov- 
ernment alone can effectively discharge. Moreover, the 
cost of NRA enforcement of labor provisions was very 
much less than that of code-authority enforcement. 

To May 27, 1935, the Compliance Division had made 
wage adjustments in 74,520 cases, with more than $6 million 
paid in restitution to’ workers. 

What the functioning of the compliance machinery meant 
in such cases was eloquently expressed by a New England 
worker, who wrote: 
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The most surprising day ever seen in this place was yester- 
day when the boss was ordered to pay us at the code rate and 
more than that was ordered to give us what was due at that 
rate from the beginning of the code and we got the money 
right in our hands. You can guess that the money is handy. 
With the $41.80 coming to me we can do a lot. But there is 
something more than the money. There is knowing that the 
working man don’t stand alone against the bosses and their 
smart lawyers and all their tricks. There is a government now 
that cares whether things is fair for us. I tell you that is more 
than money. It gives you a good feeling instead of all the time 
burning up because nothing is fair. 


In establishing the right of labor to organize, less progress 
was made than in establishing and safeguarding standards 
of wages and hours. Labor accepted without reservation the 
full import of all sections of the Recovery Act. Large groups 
of employers refused to accept Section 7-a, the collective 
bargaining provision, and resisted its application. Labor 
resented this disregard of its rights under the law, and the 
conflict was the most bitter of those which arose under the 
codes. Management sought to interpret 7-a in ways which 
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Many code authorities 
admitted their inability to 
enforce fair trade practices 
except a few universally 
accepted rules, which we 
may say are the equivalent 
of, “You shall not steal.” No industrialist will publicly re- 
sist such regulations. Outside this clear and narrow field 
one gets into the realm of ethics where there are vast possi- 
bilities for misunderstanding and evasion. Concealed dis- 
counts, for example, are difficult, sometimes impossible to 
detect and are devastating in their consequences. But a rule 
against them cannot be enforced except in occasional in- 
stances, largely because many wholesalers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers and retailers insist that such a discount is “fair 
competition.” In many instances, as in volume buying, 
there is advantage to the manufacturer in reduced selling 
cost and more continuous operation, which is treated as a 
fair consideration for the concession. 
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| N some highly organized industries with comparatively 

few members, most of whom have large investments, 
trade practice enforcement was successful. It is perhaps 
more accurate to say that in such situations compliance was 
voluntary. Where, however, an industry had numerous 
units distributed over wide areas, except for a few univer- 
sally accepted standards, “fair practice” provisions did not 
stand up. This was especially true in manufacturing indus- 
tries in which one could go into business on small capital. 
When a man is operating on a shoestring, he is not particu- 
larly sensible of an obligation to play a game in which the 
rules were written by those with more at stake. Neverthe- 
less, there was sufficient enforcement or compliance to curb 
and in many lines to eliminate much of the destructive 
force of vicious market habits. On the basis of a two-year 
experiment it is impossible to say (Continued on page 363) 
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JANE ADDAMS: THE GREAT NEIGHBOR 


BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


a mile apart as the crow flies. We were neighbors 

throughout that half of my life which has been 
spent in Chicago, yet it was from Jane Addams that I came 
to learn how little distance matters, how much more it 
means to have others than those nearby within the reach 
of what I like to call neighborship. She felt that it extended 
so far beyond the locality in which it was rooted that it 
should include all those who share a community of social 
interests. 

Some twenty years ago, the settlement head residents of 
the country met for an exchange of views which centered 
upon what we should claim our neighborhoods to be. Miss 
Addams reminded us that they represent a racial heritage 
even more primitive than the family as we know it. She 
cited old patriarchal and Aryan households, ancient village 
communities and other primitive groups that held popula- 
tions together before single families could survive apart. 
And she pointed to the ways in which some of our immi- 
grant friends transplanted their Old World neighborhoods, 
clinging to them as their inalienable possessions. 

Of her faith in this human bond she gave many tokens. 
Many of her neighbors at Halsted Street, as they got on in 
life, moved to more spacious localities only to be brought 
back once a year for an “old settlers’ reunion.” All through 
the years lonely families and more lonesome individuals 
coming from American country towns were welcomed at 
Hull-House and made to feel at home, no less than the 
immigrants from many lands. One of these last, when he 
thought he could no longer endure his isolation, had writ- 
ten home to his brother in the old country, “I must join 
something for I cannot fight all hell alone.” To assure the 
protection of the law for a multitude of newcomers from 
the wolfish exploitation of person and property to which 
they were exposed in transit or while finding a foothold, 
the Immigrants’ Protective League was organized at Hull- 
House and for twenty-five years has vigorously maintained 
its widespread service. 

Like them, when I was a stranger she took me in—to her 
personal friendship, and through it to her understanding 
knowledge of this great city wilderness then so strange to 
me. To Hull-House I went to listen and to learn and almost 
always found her listening to one of her neighbors, or to 
some kindred group of them. She would pass on to me 
what she had learned from them, thus revealing the prime 
source of her understanding—the simple, natural, human 
relations which she sought and won as a neighbor, a friend 
and a fellow citizen who shared in the conditions of the 
community life under which they all lived. These neigh- 
bors had been wont to exchange their expe- 
riences with each other in their old-country 
native villages. So they exchanged them with 
her and she with them, as though in her native 
Illinois village. One old: neighbor who had been 
left behind by his kinsfolk comforted himself in 
knowing and being known by Miss Addams 
who “lives with us here.” 

Known only to myself is what I owe to Miss 
Addams for sharing with me her understanding 
of the city’s conditions and complexities, when 


[ile apse and Chicago Commons are scarcely 


in the early Nineties I had come to start the first department 
of instruction of its kind—that of social economics at Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. The teaching was as new to me 
as the field in those pioneering days was strangely mis- 
understood by others as irrelevant to religion and the 
church, and subversive of the social order. Then and since I 
have ever kept within reach of her friendly counsel and 
the range of her varied experiences and worldwide 
sympathies. 

The year following the World’s Fair came the great strike 
at the Pullman Car Works. In the breach between sharply 
divided public opinions, Jane Addams “found her mind 
dwelling upon a comparison which modified and softened 
all her judgments.” Shortly afterwards in her earliest book, 
Democracy and Social Ethics, she drew the parallel between 
the bitter disappointment which the founder of the “model 
town” of Pullman felt over what seemed to him the ingrati- 
tude of the employes who dwelt there, and that felt by 
Shakespeare’s King Lear toward his daughter’s unfilial 
attitude. Therein Miss Addams laid bare “the subtle self- 
deception to which she thought the whole tragedy was 
due”: “He cultivated the great and noble impulses of the 
benefactor until the power of attaining a simple human 
relationship with his employes was gone from him.” This 
incisive ethical insight permeated and crowned her other 
qualities. By their rare combination she was enabled 
critically to analyze, yet sympathetically to judge self- 
judgments, her own and others; to be considerate both 
of individual and collective interests at stake in every 
situation; to be human in her appraisal of motives and 
methods involved in opposing wrongs and promoting 
rights; to see things whole, without losing sight of their 
parts. 


JEeE as in the tragic situation at Pullman she had in 
mind Shakespeare’s tragedy of Lear, so she brought to- 
gether what was local and what was remote, to interpret by 
comparison or contrast any situation with which she had to 
deal. This habit is finely indicated in the titles of her books, 
such as The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. She recog- 
nized A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, when Chi- 
cago’s Vice Commission was investigating and reporting on 
the underworld. The Long Road of Woman’s Memory was 
traced back from the weird old-world superstition of the 
“devil baby” which strangely reappeared in the Hull-House 
neighborhood. In time of war, she showed peace to be as 
necessary as the bread she sought for the starving children 
of nations at fratricidal strife. The current event was claimed 
as the medium through which education is to be extended 


Incidents revealed the thought and spirit of Miss Addams. 
‘Some, like prisms,’’ writes the warden of Chicago Commons, 
‘gathered light from everywhere, illuminating what she said 
and did. Others, like lenses, magnifying details, helped us to 
epitomize her understanding." The incidents he relates here 
are gleaned from.an intimate comradeship continuing through 
forty-three of the forty-six years she lived at Hull-House 
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beyond the curricula of the schools. From these flights 
back to memories and forward to ideals she brought allu- 
sions and related them to our present-day problems. But 
these allusions never diverted her from the direct pursuit 
of her objectives. They added charm to her writing and 
speech; but more, they demonstrated that all she remem- 
bered of her wide range of reading, and what she drew 
from the wider range of her ideals and hopes was held in 
mind to apply to the greater or lesser experiences which she 
faced. All she was and could be was put into the expres- 
sion of her thought and feeling. 


HESE high-ranging qualities disclosed the significance 

of minor incidents when she brought them to bear upon 
them. Yet with her such incidents never became mere anec- 
dotes. Each was of interpretative value, concretely restating 
the conclusions of her swift intuitions, or suggesting the 
practical applications of her subtle thought, not otherwise 
always to be readily apprehended in her rapid expression. 

So, too, the mistress of Hull-House revealed her uncon- 
scious use of these qualities in the daily life of its house- 
hold, and in her part in the care for its comfort and beauty. 
She maintained her place at the head of the table from 
which she served her fellow residents. She personally ex- 
tended the generous hospitality of Hull-House to its guests, 
receiving as many of them as she could at the door and 
accompanying them through the tour of the buildings. She 
was the home-builder in creating and spreading that family 
spirit that gave it the atmosphere of a household and main- 
tained a human quality in all its work. 

She was the most helpful and continuous trustee of Chi- 
cago Commons from its inception to her death; but here I 
have especially in mind how, forty-one years ago, ventur- 
ing to forecast family residence in a settlement, we leaned 
on her counsel as to the care and safety of our four chil- 
dren. Her advice was found so successful by their mother 
as to prompt her later to express her gratitude at bringing 
up the family at the Commons before the fear of bacteria 
might have proved more perilous than the danger of infec- 
tion. More, Miss Addams’ concern for childhood and moth- 
erhood in her neighborhood seemed a demonstration of 
what gentle strength and practical wisdom might be and 
do in ours in mothering our own family within the settle- 
ment household. 

She had many ways of promoting just understanding; 
but most unusual was the use she made of hospitality in 
bringing together guests who might exchange differing 
points of view. This she did with rare tact and not a little 
humor even when the gaps between them were not easy to 
bridge. Once she invited a few of us to meet John Burns, 
then the most conspicuous labor leader in England, some 
years after he had won the great dock-yards strike. He had 
come to Chicago “incog” to observe industrial relations and 
to compare our civic administration with that of the Lon- 
don County Council. Miss Addams asked him what he 
thought of Chicago. He surprised us by saying, “Your 
mayor is an ass.” Her rejoinder was, “But he is so sincere!” 
Thereupon he concluded, “All asses are sincere.” What then 
did he think Chicago most needed? “A hundred John 
Burnses,” he replied, with the characteristic self-expression 
of an earlier day which carried a left-handed compliment to 
Chicago in conceding the greatness of our growing city if 
it called for a hundred of his like. 

At another luncheon at Hull-House I shared with her the 


table talk of Prince Kropotkin and former Governor Alt-_ 
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geld of Illinois. The latter seemed a conservative in contrast 
with the radicalism of this eminent Russian scholar and 

professor who had become the spokesman and leader of 
the early revolution against the Czar. Challenged to justify” 
his resort to force, he did so by claiming that nothing less’ 
could free the Russian people from the cruel despotism to 
which they had long been subjected, and that the violence 
of legitimatized warfare is far worse. The freedom of the 
interview was facilitated by our decision to address the 
Prince democratically as Mr. Kropotkin. On a later occa-- 
sion, Madame Breshkovsky, “the mother of the Russian 
revolution,” when besought by Miss Addams not to go back 
to exile and imprisonment, exclaimed, “What matters the 

fate of one poor old Russian woman when the freedom of - 
our people is at stake!” And back she went to be im- 
prisoned in the Castle of St. Peter and St. Paul, until 

released under the second revolution, yet only to be driven 

into the refuge of another exile soon after the Bolsheviki 

came into power. 

The places from which Jane Addams will be most missed © 
everywhere are those where the special interests and pas- 
sions of men are at the parting of the ways. There in the 
widening breaches she stood, whether they were personal 
cleavages or involved city-wide, nation-wide and world- 
wide crises of peril or opportunity. Whether she stood 
between, mediating between class and mass, between for- 
eigners and those to the native manner born, furthering 
better laws and administrative measures or stood forth as 
proponent of progress—there she was with the will to 
understand, imperiously self-exacting. 


ee will to understand carried with it the obligation to 
interpret the misunderstood, and many are the incidents 
which revealed her calmly going about it as a matter of 
course in times of acute controversy. There was the arrest 
of two participants in our free floor discussions at Hull- 
House and Chicago Commons, who were well known to 
us as sincerely devoted to the radical social causes which 
they advocated. They were arrested without warrant in a 
police drag-net and held “incommunicado” on suspicion of 
conspiring with the assassin of President McKinley. When 
informed of their disappearance, Miss Addams, accom- 
panied by Raymond Robins who represented the Commons 
in my absence, was denied an interview with them by the 
police. She then personally appealed to Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison, Jr., to grant her a permit to see the prisoners and 
ascertain whether their right to have counsel had been re- 
spected. Finding that their rights had been denied, she 
returned to the mayor to protest against this anarchistic 
way of dealing with anarchism, as discrediting the law 
when its just administration was most needed. 
Thereupon both men were released; no proof had 
been found warranting any suspicion of their complicity 
or approval of the assassination. One of them, the editor 
of Free Society, held that men were good enough to be 
left voluntarily to associate without the restraints of co- 
ercive law. He had suffered oppression and injustice in 
Russia, and was a Tolstoyan individualist who declared 
that he would rather be killed than kill a fellow man. The 
other was a German cobbler who explained to me that 
while such was his occupation, his calling was to be a 
propagandist of an anarchistic order of society. Both were 
idealists; both abhorred violence. The editor has for years 
since been peacefully raising oranges and serving on the 
school board of a far western town in which he is respected 
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and from which, in his long continued correspondence with 
me, he bases his hope for a better future on his cherished 
memories of the woman who to him exemplified true 
democracy. The cobbler also revisits us on his itineraries as 
an evangelist of a vegetarian esoteric religious cult and he 
never fails to express his gratitude to Miss Addams for 
saving him from being hanged for a crime which he tells 
us, regretfully, he might have prevented had he but known 
the secret intent of a fanatical youth who once called at 
his cobbler shop in passing through Chicago. 

Another repercussion of an old-world tragedy led Miss 
Addams to defend the American right of asylum for po- 
litical refugees. An immigrant, working at the carpenter’s 
trade in Chicago, was brought before a United States com- 
missioner by the Imperial consul, on the charge of being 
implicated in the crime of murder in old Russia. The case 
greatly alarmed the whole Russian element, mostly those of 
the Jewish faith, not only in Chicago but in many other 
cities. Defense leagues across the continent were sponsored 
by Miss Addams, who addressed their mass meetings, as 
did many eminent men and women. The refusal of Elihu 
Root, then secretary of state, to extradite the man on proof 
of his innocence served not only to calm the agitation 
among the foreign-born and confirm their respect for 
American liberty, but also created a strong precedent for 
stricter procedure in safeguarding the right of asylum as a 
fundamental obligation of every civilized government. 

This incident had a humorous aftermath. Informing Miss 
Addams of an unexpected bequest to Chicago Commons 
on the death of one of Chicago’s most prominent women, 
she with serio-comic gravity remarked, “Why, this must 
be the bequest to Hull-House that was withdrawn from her 
will on account of our enlistment in the campaign against 
the extradition of Rudowitz!” Such proved to be the case, 
as the donor had refused to believe that her influential 
Russian friends could be guilty of such injustice. However, 
I was not held guilty of complicity in this transfer, for I 
too was enlisted in the campaign, although not so prom- 
inently as to attract her attention. So, as a fellow trustee of 


Chicago Commons, I was graciously congratulated by Miss 
Addams. : 
HEN misunderstood herself, Jane Addams was 
neither indifferent nor hypersensitive. Such mis- 
understanding was so frequent that she came to regard it 
as something to be expected from those holding entirely 
different points of view from her own, or as due to the 
color-blindness of an excessive individualist toward the 
social consciousness of another who endeavored to see situ- 
ations whole. She was wont to wonder whether it could be 
due to any lack of clarity on her own part. She tried to 
understand those who ignorantly or maliciously misin- 
terpreted her; but rarely did she offer any self-defense. She 
was almost superhumanly without resentment—even ex- 
tenuating their abuse as attributable more to prejudice than 
to evil intent. For years the publisher of the Chicago Chron- 
icle, then the outstanding financial daily paper, persistently 
and with malice aforethought maligned both of us by name 
and urged the suppression of both settlements not only as 
seditious, but as encouraging delinquency and crime. Later 
he was himself convicted and sentenced to the federal pen- 
itentiary for violating the banking law. When I reported 
this to Miss Addams her only reply was, “Poor old man!” 
A recent instance showed how good-naturedly she could 

- be friendly to a bitter antagonist. Both had spoken at a 
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public hearing on a preposterous bill pending before the 
state legislature a year ago, which authorized the with- 
drawal from tax-exemption of schools, universities and other 
social agencies suspected of seditious teachings or propa- 
ganda. It also, on the same grounds, threatened tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions with the loss of their 
appropriations. The bill was vehemently supported by the 
woman who had published The Red Network, a so-called 
directory of people alleged to be subversive, in which Jane 
Addams was held to be the chief subverter. After disclosing 
the folly and danger of the measure, Miss Addams was 
urged by a newspaper photographer to let him take a snap- 
shot of her. In consenting, she suggested that her opponent 
might sit with her for the picture, beckoning her to do so, 
which with no sense of humor the latter promptly and 
indignantly declined to do. 


HE often remarked.on the kindnesses and the pains 
taken by the corrupt alderman of her ward to get people 
out of trouble—by which he won their support and made 
them feel that he was one of them. This suggested to Miss 
Addams that neither civic changes nor social progress could 
be promoted unless the promoters had and gave a sense of 
identification with the people themselves. This she had and 
gave. No citizen of Chicago ever received such tributes 
from hundreds of her fellows and from scores of distin- 
guished citizens throughout the country as were paid to 
her at a great civic dinner held in Chicago January 20, 
1927. They welled up, called forth by the abusive misrepre- 
sentations of special interest groups withstanding her pro- 
motion of social justice, and carried remembrance and long 
overdue recognition of her valiance in the face of similar 
attacks on her espousal of peace in wartime. 
When she was leaving immediately thereafter on one of 
her world tours I wrote her as follows: 


With so many of your friends, I have fallen into the habit of 
telling myself what I think of you out loud. And this is what 
I confide today to the readers of the Daily News, which you 
may not chance to see. Referring to the great tribute so spon- 
taneously given you last evening, I ventured these words, 
while the fear of you was not before my eyes: 

No one could be more missed from Chicago than she. Every 
good cause, especially the hardest to promote, will lack some- 
thing of strength and courage while she is gone. She has hu- 
manized, idealized, united, fraternized, put to work and set 
forward so many of us. Like Lincoln, her father’s friend, she is 
as all-human as she is all-American. America accounts for her, 
but humanity claims her. She is ours, yet belongs to everyone 
else. Back to us may she come to work with us all more than 
ever. “It was that word ‘with’ from Jane Addams,” said a 
working-woman, “that took the bitterness out of my life. For 
if she wanted to work with me and I could work with her, it 
gave my life new meaning and hope.” The hope of democ- 
racy roots in that word “with.” 


Her very conception of what it meant to be a neighbor 
perhaps underlaid the zest with which Miss Addams re- 
sponded to the ever-extending claims upon her as her 
fellowship grew to international proportions. The glowing 
recognition of world-wide service that came to her in Wash- 
ington, at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, was the 
crowning event of her seventy-five years of life, but she 
returned to us with the simplicity of her own self, devoid 
of all elation, gayly attributing all that was said and done as 
due the causes and the comrades with whom she had served 
them. (Continued on page 368) 
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Courtesy Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 


PAINTINGS BY PAUL SAMPLE 


College, where he “took an art appreciation course and slept through 
it every day,"’ two years of war service, a bad lung and four years of 
invalidism out of which came the decision to paint brought Paul Sam- 
ple up to 1925, when he began to study painting. Since 1926 he has 
collected a large garland of exhibition honorable mentions, gold 
medals and prizes. People like his subjects; he makes droll and affec- 
tionate comment on—well, if not themselves—on the other fellow. His 
work has steadily gained in strength and fluency, so that the country 
circus and ranch scenes of a few years ago seem slight by comparison 
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Four paintings courtesy Feragil Galleries, New York 
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GREAT many people still blame 
A Grover Cleveland for the panic of 1893, 

but the same people would agree that 
President Cleveland was quite right in opposing 
federal relief to the unemployed. Jacob Coxey 
and other “industrials” led their armies from 
every state and territory to Washington demand- 
ing public works. Cleveland stood firm. Relief 
or work relief are not functions of the federal 
government. For this he got more praise than blame. Any 
charity is bad. It demoralizes all who receive it. Many still 
believe that and say it with emphasis. 

After forty years came the greatest of panics and unem- 
ployment as never before. This time it was a Republican 
President who held out against federal relief. Through the 
press big business approved, arguing that relief would de- 
moralize the citizenry. America could pull itself out and 
there must be no dole. Just before the end of the Hoover 
administration there was some relenting and loans were 
made to the state. We changed to the New Deal and ef- 
fected a complete reversal of policy. We got federal relief. 
We have had more than two years of it. The last year of 
this period there has been an increasing emphasis on work, 
and now work relief is about to eclipse direct relief for all 
the employable. 

Entering the third year of relief the federal government 
stands committed to a public works program more gigantic 
than ever dreamed of at the beginning of the New Deal. 
There is some alarm, especially among business men. Relief 
got bigger and better because the line of unemployed has 
increased steadily, and whatever business may say or do, 
or not do, the administration has not been able to sidestep 
its responsibility. The relief burden grew like Mr. Finney’s 
turnip, the costs rising in proportion. 

At the moment twenty million people, as many as inhabit 
fourteen drought states, are on relief: a sixth of the popula- 
tion on the dole or work relief, get most of their subsistence 
through public agencies. The program is even more far- 
reaching, affecting directly or indirectly the relatives and 
friends of those on relief until the total number of people 
touched at the receiving end exceeds perhaps a third of the 
entire population of the United States. On the other side 
are those selling to the government to keep the program 
going; the sellers of food, clothing, tools for the workers, 
materials to work with and the landlords who rent houses. 
A lot of people are involved and more are becoming in- 
volved from every angle and in relation to every interest. 
Now that the government has decided to turn from relief 
to public works the whole problem is likely to grow even 
bigger and more complicated. Such a work-making project 
as a war could not involve more people, or be more dis- 
turbing to them. 

While growing to the stature of public works, relief gath- 
ered to itself many dependents but few friends. All our 
experience and tradition in that relation conspire to stig- 
matize relief-giving and relief-taking. At the beginning of 


this depression the evils of the dole were shouted from the 


housetops by some of the interests which now propose the 


ARE THE UNEMPLOYED A CASTE? 


Millions of unemployed are banding together in leagues and 
councils. This new type of unionism disregards old distinc- 
tions and appeals to the least secure. Are the jobless a 
menace to organized labor? Clay for politicians? Tinder for 
communism? Hedged in on all sides they ‘‘have the choice of 
taking it on the chin or doing the unpopular thing—organize"’ 


dole instead of work relief. But with millions already on 
relief and seven million demanding work as a right, the 
government can’t very well avoid a public-work program, 
and this, being another form of relief, suffers from the 
stigma of the dole. People don’t like relief in any form. 
The folk prejudices against it remain, even though condi- 
tions have radically changed until relief for the needy is 
recognized as a right. 

The federal government initiated relief, carried on its 
program, and is now turning to public works primarily 
because private industry did not take up the employment 
lag. In spite of the federal aids to business, loans and all 
that, the laissez faire labor market did not revive. There is 
still hope that things will be back to normal before the 
$4,880,000,000 for public works has been exhausted. That 
of course is made even more problematical by the NRA de- 
cision. In the meanwhile seven million workers are on re- 
lief and nearly that many more jobless not on relief. Work 
relief is in there to help fill the gap, to give employment to 
one able-bodied worker for each two hired by reviving busi- 
ness. There is no intent to put all the unemployed to work 
on government pay, in fact there would not be half enough 
work relief for all the employable workers at the outset 
of this program. 


T the time the New Deal leaders promised that nobody 
would starve, it was scarcely realized how great and 
enduring the burden would become. Nobody did starve, 
but a lot got hungry and lived hard, in addition to the 
many who | had been living so for years. After raising hopes 
high a great many were disappointed, and this stimulated 
all the long-cherished Orphan Annie attitudes for and 
against relief. Not as much is promised but more will be 
given those included under the work plan. Before now 
relief held the feed bag while NRA and PWA attended to 
recovery. No such unpopular task has been assigned the 
public-works program. The government is only assuming 
some of the responsibility for salvaging the labor of the 
unemployed. A year of work will be given 3,500,000 work- 
ers. That many are promised work in line with their skill 
and experience but not to compete with regular workers. 
Of course they will compete with other workers. There is 
no other way to employ usefully the vendable labor that 
otherwise would be used by employers for profit. 

Every craft and occupation is represented in the ranks of 
the non-relief as well as the relief unemployed. Coming 
from every industry, these workers include tillers of the 
soil for every crop; producers and processors of every kind 
of goods; makers of clothing and luxury goods; builders 
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of houses and other structures, as well as mechanics, white- 
collar workers and service workers in other fields. Industry 
is organized to use all this labor, or most of it, but now 
business is bad. Pending the pickup the government has 
undertaken its work-making program to give relief workers 
their own kind of work, but to do this without injury to 
private industry. Can the federal government employ relief 
workers to produce or to build without inconveniencing 
other workers or their employers? In spending the monies 
available for public works some employers will benefit more 
than others, and some not at all. None will receive as much 
as they may want, although they will receive more propor- 
tionally than will go to the workers, even those on the 
relief rolls. 


LL the $4,880,000,000 could be spent for materials and 
labor on public works without giving anything to the 
workers on relief. At prevailing rates of pay and under 
usual competitive conditions all the labor could be drawn 
from non-relief unemployed. The intent is to spend the 
appropriation at the other end of the line, to give preference 
to the hindermost 3,500,000 of the unemployed—those 
already on relief. Private industry is supposed to care for 
the rest. Government contracts for commodities, machinery 
and services will enable a great many workers to be hired, 
and some hiring is also expected in other fields. Unless and 
until they can find other employment, all non-relief workers 
will continue as now to demand preference on any public 
work available. As now, they will demand this through the 
agency of the regular labor unions. Especially the craft 
unions claim that many of their workers are too proud to 
take relief, and this is no exaggeration. Their workers do 
suffer great hardship rather than appeal for relief. It is also 
true that the skilled workers, who manage so well to stay 
off relief, are able to dq so because they can fall back into 
the unskilled and other jobs, forcing the lesser workers out. 
Also, the skilled workers stand a better chance to get occa- 
sional odd jobs. Whether they get the odd jobs available 
or live on their savings, their friends or their credit, the 
workers who do not go on relief can give good arguments 
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for preference. They don’t like to see pref. 
erence given to the unemployed on relief 
As they don’t like relief, they also say hard 
things about the unemployed who get it 

We don’t know much about the unem- 
ployed on relief. We do know that about 
4 percent of the heads of five million fami- 
lies on relief are unemployable because of 
old age. An additional 7 percent are female 
heads of families, unemployable because 
they must care for dependents under 16 
years of age. Female-headed families on 
relief are proportionally more numerous 
than in the general population. We know 
that Negroes on relief in most communi- 
ties exceed their percentage in the general 
population. Relief families are larger and 
have more sickness than the general popu- 
lation. Statistically there is considerable 
information about the unemployed on re- 
lief, but little or nothing is known about 
the unemployed not on relief, which, it 
seems, would invalidate greatly the avail- 
able information about any of the unem- 
ployed. The two groups may be quite 
unlike yet they are equally concerned in any work avail- 
able, as well as in wages and labor conditions. In quite 
another sense employers and other groups are interested, 
although they are usually more articulate and better en- 
trenched. In the final showdown it remains for the relief 
and work-giving agencies of the states and of the federal 
government to take the side of these relief workers about 
whom so little is known. 

Slightly more than half of the unemployed on relief will 
be assigned to public works in several federal departments. 
Presumably the most able-bodied relief clients, in most cases 
only one from a family, will be put to work first. Pre- 
sumably all the rest will be left to compete with the jobless 
not on relief, or they will be passed back to the local com- 
munities as direct relief cases. We don’t know what types 
will be left over, or how those rejected on relief compare 
with the unemployed who have not or will not become 
relief clients. Does the relief-receiving half of the unem- 
ployed population include the hindermost of all those out 
of work? Are those on relief the ones longest unemployed, 
the first fired in layoffs and the last hired when jobs are 
available? Are they on relief because they are the most 
needy or the most needy because they have less initiative 
and more willingness to accept relief? When these ques- 
tions and others are discussed by the man on the street, 
relief workers rarely get the benefit of any doubts that may 
exist. 

All tabus considered, and the charges of parasitism, shift- 
lessness and lost morale, together with their isolation, is the 
thought valid that the unemployed are becoming a caste? 
It would be difficult, and even impertinent for those outside 
their ranks to answer this query. Nor would the answer 
be found in what they say about themselves, although from 
the ranks of the unemployed is coming a great deal of 
expression. The unemployed are learning very well to speak 
up and of late have been organizing widely into hundreds 
of leagues, councils, brotherhoods and unions. Heartened 
by their own interpretation of the spoken and implied 
promises of the New Deal, they came to expect more than 
there was to give. 
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Encouraged to report to him, hundreds of thousands of 
the unemployed have written to the President and the re- 
covery administrations, telling their wants. Bales of these 
communications have been referred to the FERA for reply. 
The answering has encouraged more letter writing, more 
expression back home and more delegations to the state 
capitols or to Washington. Who can say that there will be 
less of this under the new program? From the North woods 
to the deep South; from the hill towns of Kentucky to the 
Ozarks; from the fishing villages to the short-grass country 
the unemployed are banding together into little protest 
groups. 

This is not a union movement in the usual sense of the 
word. Regular unions organize in relation to work, to hold 
their jobs and improve working conditions. Unemployed 
unions organize in the absence of work. If they cannot get 
real jobs they want security on public work. The unem- 
ployed in these groups may be on relief, or they may be 
on the verge of relief; but whatever their status, they con- 
stitute a threat to all employed workers because of what 
may be done with their labor. If they do no work but are 
kept on the dole, their idleness may be more menacing to 
public morale than their labor in competition. Certain 
influences in private business were once violently against 
the dole. That-was when they had to choose between dole 
or no dole. Today these 
same business leaders, 
faced with the choice of 
‘the dole or public work, 
favor the former. This 
very characteristic ap- 
proach to the problem, 
like the advocacy of 
war, fails to take ac- 
count of the fact that 
the breadline is a tax- 
supported institution, 
and finally has to be 
met. For all taxpayers 
concerned work relief in 
the long run is cheaper, 
because it maintains mo- 
rale and creates public 
wealth. The dole-giving , 
method of penalizingthe /, . © ce 
unemployed, as well as =. Rs 
inadequate work relief, Sy 
is the great incentive en- <1) J) 
couraging organization | | 
among relief workers. 

Much is said and written about paid agitators going 
through the country to stir up the unemployed. Old-line 
labor unions join employers in damning the unemployed 
agitators. The fear of radicalism is very real, so real that 
panicky public officials, editors and business men are likely 
to brand any manifestations of unrest as “the worst kind 
of communism.” American small towns, and big towns 
too, have no liking for demonstrations. They have had to 
learn to accept trade unionism, but here is a new and strange 
type of unionism. Labor unions think of the unemployed 
as the “unorganizables,” but now the unorganizables or- 
ganize and act up. They protest and parade. They offer 
petitions but they also talk back and call names as hard as 
the names leveled at them. Although these relief folks have 
no work and slight prospects, they have brought the word 
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“worker” into general and passionate use. While demand- 
ing real work and wages, they also ask what is wrong about 
this wish for employment security for which the regular 
unions are organized to have and to hold. 


AILING to get either adequate relief or jobs, the un- 

employed unions lose patience. Then they are ripe for 
radical leadership. Roving radicals do go here and there 
fanning the flames of discontent, crystallizing the unrest 
they find. Claims are made that they are Communists in 
the employ of Russia. This would be hard to prove or dis- 
prove. Not all of the migrating radicals are Communists; 
in fact many of them are anti-Communist. Nor do the 
Communists figure conspicuously in organizing the hun- 
dreds of small unemployed unions in every part of the 
United States. If the unemployed make a noise or go on 
strike, and police action results, the publicity may attract 
professional fanners of the flames. There is another angle. 
These same groups are also susceptible to political leader- 
ship, especially when they begin to attain size. In recent 
campaigns they have elected a few local and state officials, 
but in more instances they have been exploited by design- 
ing politicians bent on pitting the unemployed against state 
governments or the national administration. 

The rank and file of the unemployed are restless and 
uncertain because they 
see nothing in the offing. 
Newspaper reports and 
other claims to the con- 
trary, not many real jobs 
are coming around the 
corner. Nor does the 
public-work — program 
give them any more as- 
surance of job security; 
in fact it aims not to 
give them any sense of 
job security, lest they 
rest on their oars. Some 
folks still believe that 
jobs can be found for 
those willing to search, 
and they also believe 
relief clients do not want 
work. The unemployed 
know from first-hand 
contact that only too 
few real jobs are in 
sight; that when real 
jobs come workers on 
relief will be the last to benefit; that organized labor is 
doing its best to monopolize all jobs available; that private 
employers will leave no stone unturned to adjust prevailing 
wages downward through the jobless predicament of the 
unemployed, and that whatever organization moves they 
make in their own interest will be banned as ingratitude 
for the relief they receive, and radicalism for the demands 
they make. Hedged in on all sides, the unemployed have 
the poor choice of taking it on the chin or doing the un- 
popular thing—organize. 

In the main, the leaders of the unemployed know what 
they want, and they have plans aplenty for getting there, 
although the rank and file may be a little uncertain. Often 
the leaders are tactless or perhaps over-demanding, and this 
may be the cause of some of the (Continued on page 365) 
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AST clouds of dust rise and roll across the Great 

Plains, obscuring the lives of people, blighting 

homes, hampering traffic, drifting eastward to New 
York and westward to California. They carry the natural 
riches of the plains and deposit them broadcast over the 
nation. Exposed by cultivation which killed the protecting 
grasses, and powdered by protracted drought, the rich top- 
soil is being stripped from tens of thousands of acres by 
wind erosion, leaving land and life impoverished. 

Dust, drought, and protracted depression have exposed 
also the human resources of the plains to the bleak winds of 
adversity. After the drifting dust clouds drift the people; 
over the concrete ribbons of highway which lead out in 
every direction come the refugees. We are witnessing the 
process of social erosion and a consequent shifting of human 


To many families put ‘in a movin' mood” by depression and 
drought California looks like a haven. Mr. Taylor lets them 
tell in their own words what they left behind and what they 
seek. Out of his acquaintance with the unrest in the state's 


rural communities he weighs the prospects of these pioneers 


sands in a movement which is increasing and may be- 
come great. 

At Fort Yuma the bridge over the Colorado marks the 
southeastern portal to California. Across this bridge move 
shiny cars of tourists, huge trucks, an occasional horse and 
wagon, or a Yuma Indian on horseback. And at intervals in 
the other traffic appear slow-moving and conspicuous cars 
loaded with refugees. 

The refugees travel in old automobiles and light trucks 
some of them home-made, and frequently with trailers be- 
hind. All their worldly possessions are piled on the car and 
covered with old canvas or ragged bedding, with perhaps 
bedsprings atop, a small iron cook-stove on the running 
board, a battered trunk, lantern, and galvanized iron wash- 
tub tied on behind. Children, aunts, grandmothers and a 
dog are jammed into the car, stretching its ca- 
pacity incredibly. A neighbor boy sprawls on top 
of the loaded trailer. 

Most of the refugees are in obvious distress. 
Clothing is sometimes neat and in good con- 
dition, particularly if the emigrants left last fall, 
came via Arizona, and made a little money in 
the cotton harvest there. But sometimes it is 
literally in tatters. At worst, these people lack 
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money even for a California auto license. Asked for the $3 
fee, a mother with six children and only $3.40 replied, 
“That's food for my babies!” She was allowed to proceed 
without a license. 

White Americans of old stock predominate among the 
emigrants. Long, lanky Oklahomans with small heads, 
blue eyes, an Abe Lincoln cut to the thighs, and surrounded 
by tow-headed children; bronzed Texans with a drawl, 
clear-cut features, and an aggressive spirit; a few Mexicans, 
mestizos with many children; occasionally Negroes; all are 
crossing over into California. 

The westward movement of rural folk from Oklahoma, 

Texas, Arkansas and adjacent states, whence most of the 
refugees to California are now coming, of course is not 
new. The rise of cotton production in Imperial Valley in 
1910 started migration of cotton pickers and growers from 
the Southwest. The spread of cotton culture to the San 
Joaquin Valley in 1919 accelerated the interstate movement; 
many came seasonally to harvest the cotton and returned, 
while others remained as a permanent accretion. The pres- 
ent migration, therefore, follows channels cut historically. 
But it moves with the tremendous added impulses of 
drought and depression behind it, which increase its west- 
ward volume, and which may be expected to reduce the 
usual backflow. 
The immediate factors dislodging people are several. 
Clearly, although piecemeal and in some bewilderment, 
the emigrants tell the story: “We got blowed out in Okla- 
homa.”’—“Yes sir, born and raised in the state of Texas; 
farmed all my natural life. Ain’t nothin’ there to stay for— 
nothin’ to eat. Somethin’s radical wrong,” said an ex-cotton 
farmer encamped shelterless under eucalyptus trees in Im- 
perial Valley. A mother with seven children whose husband 
died in Arizona enroute explained: “The drought come and 
burned it up. We'd have gone back to Oklahoma from Ari- 
zona, but there wasn’t anything to go to.”—“Lots left ahead 
of us—no work of no kind.”—“It seems like God has for- 
saken us back there in Arkansas.” 

Curiously, not only drought and depression but also flood 
and the very measures which mitigate the severity of de- 
pression for some people have unloosed others. A large 
party of Negroes from Mississippi entering California at 
Fort Yuma in March reported that they had “just 
beat the water out by a quarter of a mile.” A des- 
titute share-crop farmer, stopping tentless by the 
highway near Bakersfield, with only green onions 
as food for his wife and children, had striven to 
buy a farm in Oklahoma and lost it. But he an- 
nounced proudly that he had left Wagner County 
“clear,” owing no one. In his story were echoes 
of crop-restriction, naturally only of its sadder side, 
and of conflict between cotton share-croppers on 
one hand and “first tenants” and landlords on the 
other. “It knocks thousands of fellows like me out 
of a crop. The ground is laying there, growing up 
in weeds. The landowner got the benefit and the 
first tenant [who finances the crop and provides 
teams and tools, feed and seed] says ‘I can’t fur- 
nish [subsistence during the growing season] any 
more,’ so the share-crop tenant ‘on halves’ goes on 
FERA; he’s out. It’s putting ‘em down, down, 
down. It looks to me like overproduction is better 
than not having it.” Another refugee who had 
been farm laborer and oil worker in Oklahoma, 
said, “Since the oil-quota, I’ve had no work.” 
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It is hope that draws the refugees to California, hope of 
finding work, of keeping off or getting off federal relief, 
of maintaining morale, of finding surcease of trouble. “We 
haven't had to have no help yet. Lots of ’em have, but we 
haven't,” said Oklahoma pea-pickers on El Camino Real 
at Mission San Jose. “All I want is a chance to make an 
honest living.”—“When a person’s able to work, what’s 
the use of begging? We ain’t that kind of people,” said 
elderly pea-pickers near Calipatria. 


fe some few migrants without responsibility, there is 
hardly more in it all than adventure. A group of young 
hill billies, living in a brush hut evacuated by Filipinos, 
can take a day off from the carrot fields of Imperial Valley, 
lie about barefoot at a game of cards, and blithely play 
Home Sweet Home on a harmonica. 

Of course, many refugees do not shun relief. A Califor- 
nia border official reports that refugees say, “People are 
better cared for here than in the cotton states,” correctly 
implying one motive for emigration. Yet many who do not 
receive relief and are desperately in need of it for them- 
selves and their children, avoid seeking it as long as possi- 
ble. Many who would leave cannot, for lack of resources. 
These, like the tenants who write hopefully from Okla- 
homa that “If we can make a crop this year, we'll come to 
California,” await only a good harvest to emigrate. 

But there is agony in tearing up roots, even when these 
have been loosened by adversity. “God only knows why 
we left Texas, ’cept he’s in a movin’ mood,” said a wife 
who accepted reluctantly the decision of her husband to 
leave. 

Many families comfort themselves with the thought of 
return home when drought and depression are over. Many 
will return, but many others will not; they have burned 
their bridges without realizing it. Now the movement is 
west. A pregnant Oklahoma mother living without shelter 
in Imperial Valley while the menfolk bunched carrots for 
money to enable them to move on, made poignant request 
for directions. “Where is Tranquility, California?” To 
most of the refugees hope is greater than obstacles. With 
bedding drenched by rain while he slept in the open, with 
topless car and a tire gone flat, an Oklahoman with the 
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"It seems like God has forsaken us—back there in Arkansas” 


usual numerous dependents could say, “Pretty hard on us 
now. Sun’ll come out pretty soon and we'll be all right.” 
Unfortunately “tranquility” is not generally reached by 
those seeking refuge on the coast. Land is not readily avail- 
able for new farmers nor is the local reception altogether 
friendly. Oregonians are already becoming concerned over 
the influx of settlers in their midst. California agricultural 
workers are restive at the increase of competitors. And the 
legislature of that state is presented with a bill to exclude 
all “indigent. persons or persons liable to become public 
charges,” and to deport all who enter in violation of the 
prohibition. In the spirit of the legislature which sought un- 
constitutionally to debar Chinese immigrants from Calli- 
fornia in the 50’s, the present session is asked to exclude 
American “immigrants” without money. “The state,” said 
one of the sponsors of the bill, “has the power to protect 
itself from economic disaster. This is the justification. .. . 
It transcends legalistic argument.” In the Los Angeles 
Times “the Lancer” cries in alarm: “That 5000 indigents 
are coming into Southern California ... leaves one ap- 
palled. This is the gravest problem before the United States 
. these tattered migrations.” Lamenting good roads he 
adds: “The Chinese, wiser than we, have delayed building 
a great system of highways for that very reason—to head 
off these dangerous migrations—indigent people stamped- 
ing from the farms into cities to live on charity. Inciden- 
tally, that was one of the reasons why Rome crashed.” 


HE drought emigrants, however, have moved into rural 
California rather than to the cities. For in agriculture 
the labor market is highly fluid, and almost anyone is free 
to try his hand when work is to be done; although skill is 
essential to good earnings, anyone can get the opportunity 
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to bunch some carrots. So they gravitate naturally into 2 
labor population which moves incessantly from harvest tc 
harvest, which lives in poverty under generally unsanitary 
and inadequate conditions and which competes for work 
in a market so glutted that even the farmers cry for pro- 
tection because strikes are readily kindled when great un- 
deremployed “surpluses” collect. 


HUS the refugees seeking individual protection in the 

traditional spirit of the American frontier by westward 
migration are unknowingly arrivals at another frontier, one 
of social conflict. In this conflict they are found on both 
sides. An ex-tenant farmer picking peas in Imperial Val- 
ley complains there of the great landowners who are also 
the bane of his class in Oklahoma whence he came, “The 
monied men got all the land gobbled up.” In the sheds of 
El Centro the lettuce packers were on strike this spring. 
A family of refugees in dire distress naturally helped to 
break strike. With the earnings they purchased an auto- 
mobile needed badly for family support. They had learned 
what other laborers learn quickly in the highly seasonal 
agriculture of the coast, “A person can’t get by without a 
car in California, like in Oklahoma.” 

Participation in more labor conflict doubtless lies ahead 
of the refugees coming to California, for tension in that 
state is not abating. The bitter criminal syndicalist trials in 
Sacramento were hailed by extremists as a test of power; 
half the defendants were acquitted, half were convicted. 
Among the latter were the chief leaders of the agricultural 
strikes of 1933. Farmers and their spokesmen have exhib- 
ited great confidence in repression of agitators and pickets 
as a means of maintaining peace in agriculture. But still 
they are uneasy as the successive harvests of 1935 advance. 
Expending as much as $35 or $50 an acre to bring a crop to 
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maturity, they see their entire year’s return 
staked upon a‘ few days of uninterrupted 
harvest. The fifty-odd farm strikes since 
December 1932 naturally have made them 
fearful of more interruptions, and they 
have organized for self-defense. “The As- 
sociated Farmers,” said their spokesman 
before the Commonwealth Club, “intend 
to get laws passed that will protect them 
against Communists, and to see that these 
laws are rigidly enforced. We are not try- 
ing to beat down wages; we are not ad- 
vocating illegal force or terrorism. But we 
will not willingly submit to having twen- 
ty or thirty automobile loads of so-called 
peaceful picketers parading up and down 
in front of our homes, threatening and 
intimidating, and even blockading the 
highways.” Unions under conservative la- 
bels are almost equally opposed. “If the 
American Federation of Labor should 
form farm unions, the chances are that 
foreign or native-born radicals would 
sooner or later get control of them, just as 
they did with the longshoremen’s union.” 
Commenting on this attitude a State Fed- 
eration official said bitterly, “If we had a strike, the farm- 
ers would conveniently find one or two Communists 
around.” 


HE future of the refugees, then, is hardly likely to be 
tranquil. They will Be: caught in whatever rural labor 
struggles arise. Like their predecessors of recent years some 
will find a degree of economic and physical stability in Cali- 
fornia, but others will mill incessantly through the har- 
vests and live in squatters’ camps and rural slums, unless a 
protecting government _ inter- 
venes. The refugees are conscious 
of their present destitution and 
enforced mobility, and grope for 
help: “Poor folks has poor ways, 
you know.’—“There’s more or 
less humiliation living this way, 
but we can’t help it. Our tent’s 
wore out.”—“Can’t we have bet- 
ter houses?”—“What bothers us 
travellin’ people most is we can’t 
get no place to stay still.” But 
the struggle against unsanitary 
conditions, flies, and bad water 
is too much for many people 
and they give up. “I hate to boil 
the water, because then it has so 
much scum on it,” said a pea- 
picker who drew his water from 
the irrigating ditch in the usual 
manner. 

The refugees discuss the 
Townsend plan. They sense de- 
moralization and the futility of 
continual relief: “This giving 
people something don’t do no 
good.”—*“This relief business is 
all a fake anyway. When they 
get on it they don’t want to work 
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“The drought came and burned the cotton up. There wasn't anything to go back to 


“Travellin’ people can’t get no place to stay still” 


any more.” Grasping the idea of rehabilitation, a refugee 
recipient of relief said, “If they’d a’ give it to me in one 
chunk I could a’ gone back and bought me a little piece 
o’ land.” But the problem is bewildering to most of them. 
“We was out here nine years ago; then we could get a 
steady job. Now it seems we can’t stay in one place. We got 
to follow these little jobs to live.’-—“I’m not smart enough 
to know what Bee to be done; it sure doesn’t suit me.” 

Across the border at Fort Yuma the refugees are strag- 

gling west. They are not newly shod and clad, moved un- 
der government direction by 
train and a trim army transport, 
nor met by mayors and brass 
bands, like the drought suffer- 
ers from Minnesota bound for 
the colonization of Alaska. But 
they constitute already a far 
greater, if unplanned and _ al- 
most unnoticed redistribution of 
the nation’s population. To the 
Alaskan colonists the Matanus- 
ka Valley “looks like Heaven.” 
To an Oklahoman who crossed 
the Tehachapi and viewed the 
wild flowers of the southern San 
Joaquin Valley California “looks 
like Paradise compared to what 
it was there.” 

But questions of the future, 
both immediate and_ remote, 
arise. Will California continue 
to look like Paradise as the har- 
vests wear on, and the refugees 
realize that they are definitely a 
part of the under-employed la- 
bor army—white Americans, 
Mexicans, Negroes, and Fili- 
pinos — mobile and_ restless, 
which (Continued on page 368) 
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HE death notice in the county 
paper was not more than two 
inches in depth but it had, never- 


theless, its modest headline: PEa-picK- 
ERS’ CHILD pigs. Already there had been 
three deaths in the pea-pickers’ camp: 
a Mexican had been murdered, stabbed; 
a child had died of burns; a baby had died of what his 
young mother referred to as “a awful fever in his little 
stomach.” And now the shallow headlines spoke of Zetilla 
Kane, the seventh child and only daughter of Joe and Jen- 
nie Bell Kane. 

“We come from Texas,” Joe Kane had told the “lady 
from the government.” He sat on a box beside the make- 
shift stove that warmed the tent where Zetilla had died. 
The odor of onions stewed for a poultice still hovered in 
the air. Joe Kane’s broad, blunt hands rested on his knees. 
His tall body slumped. His dark eyes showed a want of 
sleep. 

“We been back three times in the five years we been 
messin’ ’round like this without no home. They sure ain’t 
nothin’ in Texas for us. The last time we was back my 
woman even owned to that.” 

He glanced around the tent with its three cots for the 
family of nine—eight now—with its stove that once had 
been a gasoline container, with its oilcloth-covered table on 
which was a pan of boiled potatoes black with flies. He 
picked up a Western-story magazine from the pile of stove- 
wood at his feet, opened it and placed it over the potatoes. 

“This here was sort of pushed on to me and Jennie Bell 
and the young ones. None of our folks—neither side— 
never lived like gypsies, and we sure never set out to. We 
ain’t never owned nothin’ much, but then we ain’t had to 
move every time a crop was laid by neither, lessen we was 
a mind to. We always farmed it. Then back in 1930 things 
had got so doggone tough we sold off our furniture and 
radio and cow and chickens and all and pulled out of 
Texas for Missouri where my woman’s folks is. We thought 
for sure we was goin’ where things was better.” 

He paused and sat hunched over the little stove, gazing 
out across the camp-ground, playground of white and Mex- 
ican children, of dogs of a dozen breeds. A black and white 
puppy snapped at the heels of a goat leashed to a tent stake, 
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and a little girl in a dirty chiffon dress from which a 
ruffles fluttered like kite tails paused on a hopscotch = 
to drawl gently, “Cut it out, you durn fool dog.” 

“Zetilly like to had a spell over that there goat when w 
moved in. She was always after the boys to take her to a 
doat.’ And they’d sure do it. They was sure silly over her. 
She’d had the whooping-cough back in Oregon and it got 
her flesh. She never tried to walk none after that; she’d jug 
been learnin’ when she took down.” ~ 

He motioned across the camp-ground to where a Jesus 
Saves banner was pinned to a closed tent. “Them folks over 
there—that lame fellow they call Deacon and his wife— 
has went with Jennie Bell down to where Zetilly’s at. You 
reckon we're goin’ to have trouble with the County? Some 
say that they won’t let you go to the buryin’ or have a 
preacher at the funeral. It'd pretty near kill my woman. 
Back in Missouri they think preachin’ can’t start till about 
two benchfuls of her folks is there.” : 

He sighed. “Our next to the last one was born in Mis- 
souri. That’s him out there coughin’ now. We thought we 
was goin’ back to Missouri to get a place to farm it. Jennie 
Bell’s folks had wrote and said they’d try to find us some- 
thin’. Well, when we got there they was all on the County 
and there shore wasn’t no sign of nothin’ there for us. The 
County wanted to send us back to Texas but we couldn’t 
see it that way, so we traded off our car for a Model T and 
twenty dollars to boot and pulled out for Kentucky. Be- 
fore me and Jennie Bell was married I ust to work in coal 
mines and I didn’t know but what I could get on again.” 

He shrugged his shoulders apologetically. “A body’ll try 
any fool thing when he’s up ag’in it. It never surprised me 
none though, when I seen I’d been stung some more. We 
sold our trailer then, and some old-time quilts that had been 
Jennie Bell’s grandmammy’s and wasn’t thick enough to be 
much use to us noway, and we started on down toworge 
Texas. We got in a little cotton pickin’ but cotton was sorry 
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nd we seen there wasn’t no chance to make a trade for a 
place to stay another year, and we heard pickin’ was good 
over in Arizona. Well, we went and it wasn’t but we got 
in enough to keep us eatin’ off and on, and we run into a 
ellow that said fruit pickin’ was good out here, so we come 
n to California. We been messin’ along like that ever 
since, pickin’ hops and cotton and oranges and peas, prunin’ 
little and spacin’ peaches and cuttin’ lettuce and workin’ 
at one crop and another, and then movin’ on some more. 
We might’s well be gypsies and be done with it. When 
Zetilly was born we was campin’ on a picnic-ground up in 
Washington. We’d been up to see could we get on a home- 
stead.” 

His voice shook and, waiting to gain control of it, he 
bent to straighten the stove-wood at his feet. “Zetilly was 
born on the road and she died on the road. The undertak- 
er’s is the first house she’s ever been in, and some say the 
County don’t aim for us to be there when she’s buried. She 
sure did hate being left by herself. She was such a little 
thing and she wouldn’t hardly rest a minute lessen some of 
us had holt of her. Do you reckon it’s so that they don’t 
aim for us to be there?” 

It wasn’t. 

Joe and Jennie Bell Kane and their six sons went to the 
brief service at the undertaker’s, followed Zetilla’s body to 
the small grave the County had prepared for it. Deacon, 
his wife and five other pea-pickers went also. Deacon was 
short and white-haired and walked with a limp. It was he 
‘who selected the burial song from a book he carried in 
his pocket. 

The minister from the local church said a prayer and 
spoke briefly to the little group at the undertaker’s. He had 
to leave them and Deacon led the song at the grave. The 
local minister had spoken of immortality and reunion and 
incorruption, had dwelt upon the glory that is celestial. To 
his hearers his words were words without associations. It 
was different with the song that Deacon and the others 
sang, the song that told about “that beautiful city my Lord 
has prepared for His own.”* 

They sang it vigorously, boldly, swinging eagerly from 
the final word of one verse to the beginning of another. It 
was at once a boast and a taunt hurled at those who might 
dare to disbelieve. 

It had to be true. Hope of something better just ahead, 
in another state, in another season, had failed so often, but 
this time it could not fail. The beautiful city was real. It 
had to be. How else could they bear to leave Zetilla in the 
grave the County had dug for her—Zetilla, the frail, dark- 
eyed baby who had liked to be held, who had died just as 
she was beginning to learn to sound the names of her six 
brothers? 

There was nothing difficult to understand in the words 
of the song. The youngest of the Kane boys, the one with 
the cough, need not find them difficult to understand. There 
was no mention now of the exchange of terrestrial for celes- 
tial glory, of the putting off of the corruptible for the in- 
corruptible. Simply, baldly, the song set forth the promise 
that what had made earthly life so sore a trial need not be 
feared in that beautiful city to which Zetilla had gone, that 
there one might have the necessities of life. 

Vigorously, boldly, with an eager swing from verse to 
verse: 


1No Disappointment in Heaven. Complete song with music copyright 1914 
by F. M. Lehman, Homer Rodeheaver, owner. 
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“We'll never pay rent for our mansion, 
The taxes will never come due; 

Our garments will never grow threadbare, 
But always be fadeless and new.” 


One of Joe Kane’s broad, blunt hands held the hand of 
his youngest son. The other rested awkwardly on his wife’s 
shoulder, toyed with the collar of the pink rayon dress she 
wore. The rayon, a deeper shade of pink then, had been 
new when they left Texas. “But always be fadeless and 
new.” Boldly the song that Deacon led offered the com- 
fort of its promise to Zetilla’s mother. 

Perhaps already her baby was attired in fadeless clothing 
and new, in a dress that was starched and ironed, in such 
a dress as she might have worn to church on Children’s 
Day back in Missouri. Would there be tatting on the col- 
lar perhaps, a little yellow duck appliquéd on the pocket? 
Zetilla’s mother hid her face with her hands and sobbed. 

“We'll never be hungry nor thirsty, 
Nor languish in poverty there.” 

Joe Kane’s hand tightened its hold on the hand of the 
child who had so recently been “next to the least one” and 
was the least one now. The child coughed. 

“There'll never be crepe on the door-knob, 
No funeral train in the sky; 
No graves on the hillsides of glory, 
For there we shall nevermore die.” 

Jennie Bell Kane uncovered her face and pushed back a 
brittle strand of blonde hair that was streaked with grey. 
She was thirty-four. Whenever she told her age to the 
women in the camps they shook their heads and made 
lamenting sounds. “These hard times sure ain’t made none 
of us no younger,” she sometimes said in apology. 

“The old will be young there forever,” they sang. 

A woman had brought a tight bunch of wild flowers— 
lupin and California poppies and baby-blue-eyes—wrapped 
in a newspaper for Zetilla’s grave. Zetilla’s mother stooped 
when the song was ended and took four of the blossoms. 
She looked at her husband. Then she put her flowers back 
with the others, on the mound of earth beside the grave. 

“I might’s well leave ’em,” she said brokenly. “I wouldn’t 
have no place to press em. Back home we ust to press ‘em 
in the Bible.” 
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WENTY years after any war the worst of its character- 

istic fruits begin to ripen; within them the seeds con- 

ditioned by their fertilizing. Too little is it realized that 
the generation now assuming control of the world is pre- 
cisely that of the war babies; that what was bred into them 
by the conditions, breathed into them from the atmosphere 
surrounding their begetting, their prenatal life, their child- 
hood, their adolescence, is now increasingly incarnate. We 
cannot too often remind ourselves that the men and women 
now under thirty or even thirty-five years of age in the 
countries concerned in the War—few are those not more 
or less profoundly affected by it—never saw or have forgot- 
ten the conditions that we older people regarded as “nor- 
mal.” This is true of this country—imagine the psychologi- 
cal background of those whose whole fabric of life was 
tattered by direct involvement; as in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, the Balkans, Poland. 

To one of the most distinguished psychiatrists in Berlin, 
in the summer of 1928, as I related once before in these 
pages [New Germany issue of Survey Graphic, February, 
1929] I remarked upon’ what I thought to be a general 
characteristic of the children playing in the parks of the 
city and in the villages which I had visited—an unnatural 
quiet, a solemnity, a strained, anxious look. 

“Do I imagine that?” I asked. 

“No, it is true,” he replied. “They bear the marks of in- 
adequate prenatal metabolism of their mothers during the 
‘starvation period’ of the War and the inflation; of insufh- 
cient nourishment for themselves; and of the anxiety, un- 
certainty, hate and fear saturating their home atmosphere. 
Children are very sensitive to atmosphere, and Germany 
has been a pretty anxious place, and will be for a long time 
to come.” 

This was not a thing confined to the poor; it was uni- 
versal. A notably rich man in Hamburg told me that he 
could observe the effects of these things upon his own 
children; they suffered actual hunger to the point of physi- 
cal injury. 

“I had money enough,” he said, “but there was no food 
to buy with it.” 

There was in fact an appreciable diminution in the aver- 
age stature and physical development of German children 
during the War; doubtless likewise in those in the other 
countries where food was limited. Especially in Germany 
there has grown up a generation afflicted with an inferiority 
complex such as always sprouts into truculence, arrogance 
and a sense of injury; greatly aggravated by the further 
hardships inflicted by the oppressive conditions imposed by 
the so-called treaties of peace. These could have been miti- 
gated by the disposition displayed by Stresemann, had the 
victorious nations been wise enough to meet it in like 
spirit. But they too were actuated by the usual psychology 
of victors; they turned the screw many times too often and 
too hard even from their own point of view and for their 
own most selfish interests, and the result was—Hitler and 
all that Hitlerism involves. His appeal fell upon soil that 
was ready. 


That same psychiatrist said to me something else, though 
in the atmosphere then prevailing or seeming to prevail 
in Germany | thought it to say the least an exaggeration 

“Not now so much as ten years from now you will see 
the profound effects of this condition among the Germar 
children. Then the warping of their natures by what they 
suffered long ago will appear in the resentment which is as 
yet subconscious. That very unnatural quiet that you have 
noticed is the sign of a repression which will have its re 
venge. I fear that this rising generation of Germans may 
become a nuisance in the world. And you must remember 
that all the nations which participated in the War alsa 
have children more or less subjected to the same kind of 
conditions. Ten years from now they will be facing each 
other as grown people. ... It will take a long, long time in 
the world to liquidate these things.” 


Ve in considerably less than ten years time is justi: 
fying that prophecy. Within and without, the Germans 
are demonstrating it. Without they are snarling at the world; 
within they are making “goats” of all those suspected of that 
breadth of spirit and tendency toward fellowship in the 
world, which alone can solve the problems of the world. 
Aggravated by ancient perversities of prejudice they have 
chosen to center their persecution especially upon the Jews. 
So now, it is announced, the German youth, in addition te 
preliminary service in the labor battalions and in military 
training, must undergo a course of instruction in what they 
are pleased to entitle “racial biology.” This can mean only 
one thing: inculcation of the bosh and twaddle about “rac- 
ial superiority” on the basis of some fantastic biological 
mummery such as no respectable anthropologist would en- 
tertain, much less teach, for a moment. To those who would 
sense the tragic absurdity of all the Nordic-Aryan balder- 
dash I commend Julian Huxley’s illuminating article in 
the May issue of Harper’s Magazine entitled The Concept 
of Race. I have not space here even to summarize it, but 
must quote this: 

It is often asserted that the Nordic “race” is gifted above all 
others with initiative, originality, and that all the great ad 
vances in civilization have been due to the Nordic genius 
What are the facts? The fundamental discoveries on which 
civilization is built are the art of writing, agriculture, the wheel. 
and building in stone. All these appear to have originated in 
the Near East, among people who by no stretch of imagination 
could be called Nordic or presumed to have but the faintest 


admixture of genes from Nordic or even Proto-Nordic germ: 
plasm. 


ITY then, the present predicament of honest German 

scholars, forced under penalty of starvation either to 
teach this rubbish which they know to be such, or to keep 
silence. For the German universities, at least for the time 
being, are no longer worthy of the respect of those wha 
would seek the truth. They are under the thumb of a gov- 
ernment which has possessed itself of every agency for the 
information of the public—the universities and schools, the 
press, the radio, the cinema. As Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. 
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inclair Lewis) the accomplished and veracious correspon- 
ent who was expelled from Germany last year for publish- 
ag some truths about the Hitler regime, puts it in the last 
issue of The American Press: 

The Ministry of Propaganda not only decides what must be 
printed but decides what must not be printed, and when it 
ecides what must be printed it decides where it must be 
printed in the paper and with what size headlines and with 
vhat comment, and the newspaper editors and journalists in 
Berlin are called together every morning and given their orders 
or the day. 

Of course, as Mrs. Lewis points out, the same conditions 

wrevail substantially under the Fascist dictatorship in Italy 
ind the Communist dictatorship in Russia; but it is in 
ermany that this rigid control over the sources and agen- 
ies of public information and instruction has been carried 
o the extreme. In neither Italy nor Russia is there a ractal 
iscrimination running even into the teaching of anthro- 
logy and biology. So far as scholarship is concerned, 
ermany has returned to the Middle Ages. 
One of the legends that has bolstered the anti-Jewish 
propaganda in Germany, old Russia and elsewhere has 
een that curious work of fiction called The Protocols of 
the Wise Men of Zion, purporting to embody a Jewish 
conspiracy for world-wide domination. It has been perhaps 
the central weapon in the anti-Semitic armory for more 
than sixty years. After the War it had some circulation in 
the United States, and still worms among the ignorant here; 
but Herman Bernstein punctured it then with his The 
History of a Lie, and recently has published an even more 
extensive exposure of The Truth About the Protocols of 
Zion, showing its origin about 1870 in a French political 
pamphlet later elaborated in Germany and since widely cir- 
culated as anti-Jewish propaganda. Just now after a long 
trial a Swiss court has branded the whole thing as spurious, 
fined the Swiss Nazi leader for publishing it, and prohibited 
its circulation in the canton of Berne. Another suit is pend- 
ing at Basle. The president of the court found the docu- 
ments to be “obvious forgeries” and “criminally libellous— 
intended to incite popular passion against a portion of the 
community and hence calculated to lead to agitation and 
violence.” During the trial experts for the prosecution as- 
serted that Hitler himself had drawn upon them freely in 
his book, Mein Kampf. This drew a futile protest from 
the German minister at Berne. Doubtless these forgeries 
will still circulate, but no intelligent or informed person 
will give them further attention. 


fz is impossible to forecast at this writing the outcome of 
the uproar in France about the virtually inevitable de- 
valuation of the franc; or of the efforts of the other nations 
still on the gold standard to maintain their footing. Sooner 
or later the currencies of the world must be adjusted to 
each other; else reasonable international commercial rela- 
tions will continue to be impossible. The present maladjust- 
ment is perhaps the chief underlying cause of international 
discord and disturbance, feeding the fire of truculent na- 
tionalism. The difficulty confronting any government in 
France, or for that mattér in any of the countries which 
ere long must devalue their currency, lies in the fact that 
their people, for reasons historical and temperamental, 
are habitually given to hoarding their small savings. For 
them devaluation of the financial unit means just so much 
cut from the value of those savings. No argument, no statis- 
iics, no explanation can reconcile a French or other peasant 
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or small shopkeeper, not to mention the larger ones, to the 
fact that his little sockful, hidden in the garden or in a 
cranny of the cellar wall or in the mattress of his bed, is to 
be reduced by 25 percent or any other percent; or, in the 
case of life insurance or whatnot other investment for old 
age, that he will be paid the prescribed number of francs, 
but francs reduced in value, purchasing power. It is this 
consideration, in whatever addition to the inscrutabilities 
of party and bloc politics, that gathers mobs about the 
Chamber of Deputies—excited chiefly in their pockets, in 
their socks in the gardens. 

Signor Mussolini, vociferating about other nations’ med- 
dling in what he is pleased to call Italy’s exclusive business, 
appears to have forgotten that Italy was and is a party to 
Article 11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations: 

1. Any threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 
the members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League. .. . 

2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of 
the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

And now, as these lines are written, comes what looks 
like the end of the three years of fighting between Para- 
guay and Bolivia, in the Chaco. Something like 100,000 
lives have been sacrificed, for a result in arbitration, which 
might and should have taken place at the beginning. 

N the first social settlement that I ever visited, nearly 

forty years ago in the city of Hartford, Conn., they 
showed me among other things a photograph of their 
patron saint, a young woman whom I thought beautiful, 
her face radiating singular sweetness and strength. That 
was my first impression of Jane Addams, and when a year 
or two later I went myself into settlement residence in 
Chicago my first and since then continuous acquaintance 
with her confirmed that impression. I have seen her grow 
physically old, and it was sad to see; for one of the hardest 
things in life to endure is the depreciation of the mechanism 
with which a perennially youthful soul has to pursue its 
business and its contacts with the world. Always I have 
revered that soul that fared and fought on with dauntless 
courage and determination, ever faithful to the highest light, 
sparing no fatigue, seeing the best in the worst, with a 
childlike confidence in the truth and the inevitable victory 
of the truth. She believed in people, all kinds of people. A 
rich or wise or privileged person was in her eyes neither 
better nor worse than a poor or ignorant or unfortunate 
one; she saw the human reality far within. She was capable 
of both blazing indignation and understanding tolerance; 
for she knew full well that “the trail of the serpent is over 
us all.” Under the urge of her imperishable ideals, and 
fighting for them day and night in every place and land 
where her footsteps led her, she nevertheless was charged 
with sterling common sense and unquenchable humor. She 
could laugh at herself. Whether or not you believe (as I 
do) in the continuance of individual personality after that 
episode in the Life Eternal that men call death, there can 
be no question about the continuance of her spiritual influ- 
ence in the life of all whom she touched in any way. Now 
she has crossed over, and if it was ever true of any of the 
great souls whose lives have blessed their fellow-men, it 
must be true of her that “all the trumpets sounded for her 
on the Other Side.” 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS ; 


MODERN REVOLUTIONARIES AND AMERICAN DRAMA 


BY WINIFRED SMITH 


HE dramatic critics who, 
‘T eswicnte think they 

can avoid the discomfort 
of dangerous thoughts in the 
theater by hiding their eyes or 
turning them, like the Pulit- 
zer jury, toward such hand- 
some stage pictures and wax- 
work characters as those in 
The Old Maid, will really have to wake up soon and take 
note of the thunder and lightning rumbling and flashing 
from plays like these. For a long time to come the old maids 
of the drama will probably be with us, yet already they have 
ceased to be important, chiefly because thinking people, 
interested in American drama as a living art, are perfectly 
aware that true artistic. vitality is being shown elsewhere at 
this moment. The theater is being seized by a considerable 
group of young writers and actors who are determined to 
express on the New York stage some of the most signifi- 
cant aspects of the present American scene. 

These young people, it is evident this year, are succeeding 
in doing what they set out to do. Instead of turning back to 
sentimental versions of our forefathers’ conflicts—whether 
with a foreign enemy as in Valley Forge, or with their own 
traditional inhibitions and conventions, as in The Old 
Maid, this year’s choice for the Pulitzer award—these strong 
fresh talents are living the life around them, probing its 
tragic depths, pointing out its inherent contradictions and 
its painful injustices, and making theater-goers wince with 
the realization that, for all our boasted high standard of 
living in America, our day is one of the cruelest eras in 
human civilization. Most theater audiences object to being 
made to wince, of course; they prefer to be gently titillated 
by pretty color and soothed with sentiment and a few tears 
drawn by appeals to good old mother love. 

The audience at The Old Maid this winter was in general 
middle-aged or something more, predominantly leisure- 
class and feminine, quiet and very well-dressed, whereas the 
spectators at the Theater Union and Group Theater per- 
formances were on the average much younger, more seedy- 
looking and far more noisily enthusiastic. The latter had 
evidently gone not just to pass an idle hour but because the 
two experimental companies offered something that threw 
light on definite, timely issues and that was helpful to them 
in thinking out solutions for immediate conflicts. These 
spectators found Mr. Odets, Mr. Maltz, Mr. Peters and Mr. 
Sklar sharing their own situations and anxieties, their own 
disillusions about the nature of our society, and, above all, 
their own hopes for a turn in events; they therefore listened 
with an eager liveness of attention and a general applause 
that very few Broadway plays can command. 

Probably the average Times Square audience would be 
extremely uncomfortable at these “left wing” plays, because 
it is either ignorant of the sections of life they portray or 
else willingly blind to them. Starvation, both bodily and 
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spiritual, torture, whethed 
physical or mental, the class 
struggle in its cruder aspects— 
these are their spectacles and 
themes. Sooner or later we 
shall all be uncomfortable un- 
less we are braver about fac- 
ing such facts and more active 
than we have been in trying 
to blot them out of experience instead of just covering them 
up. We must therefore attend to what the rapidly maturing 
‘workers’ theater” is showing. 

Of these new plays issued in book form three are coura- 
geous and clear, the other two more obvious and inartistic. 
Black Pit is only a fairly interesting melodrama about a 
strong young miner, forced to turn stool pigeon by a merct- 
less villain of a manager, who threatens to refuse medical 
aid to the miner’s wife at the birth of her first child unless 
he is given the names of the union organizers at the mine. 
The principal characters and the plot are quite in the tra- 
dition of popular nineteenth century melodrama, the writ- 
ing is undistinguished, and in spite of some good local color 
the play is not out of the ordinary in any way except in its 
theme of class struggle. Mr. Odets’ Till the Day I Die, 
based on a letter from a persecuted comrade in Germany, is 
an unbearably horrible portrayal of doubtless all too true 
Nazi outrages on some of the idealistic revolutionaries in 
their domain; but it too follows a traditional pattern—as old 
as medieval saints’ plays—showing the martyred group liv- 
ing, like early Christians, in cellars and from hand to 
mouth, preserving their faith in spite of or because of in- 
credible trials and torments, and in the end preferring death 
to treason against their faith and their fellows. 

The remaining plays are far more energetically conceived 
and freshly written. They present significant material and 
shape it extraordinarily well in a modern dramatic form. 
Stevedore works out, through a series of quite unforgettable 
black and white pictured contrasts, its theme of a dock 
strike in the race-prejudiced Deep South, involving white 
and Negro workers and their families. Its climax, again a 
familiar one in the older dramas portraying social conflicts 
is the death of the young heroic Negro leader but the 
promised triumph of his cause, here expressed by the as. 
sured solidarity of the two races in their struggle for a 
decent life. There is some triteness of detail, to be sure, as 
in the initial excitement over a worthless white woman an¢ 
in the hero’s love for his gentle sweetheart, yet the woman 
interest is of a kind usually acceptable in the theater, espe: 
cially when so simply subordinated to the main subject as 
it is here. 

Mr. Odets’ two principal plays have already been greeted 
by discerning critics of all schools of thought as the major 
dramatic events of the year, and their young author as a 
main hope for the American theater. I can only repeat, with 
little variation the universal praise of Waiting for Lefty 
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d Awake and Sing. Both show the true dramatist’s feel- 
g for the life of his time, his observation of its important 
esses and strains, and his sense for the idiom in which 
ey are expressed; both are full of human sympathy and of 
e kind of rage against injustice and of pity for its victims 
ich animated Shaw’s early work; both, moreover, ex- 
ess a full knowledge of such theatrical values as rhythm, 
rprise, climax, swift pointed speech and vividly sketched 
aracters not too unusual for recognition. 

Mr. Odets knows very well how to exploit the familiar 
mestic background and figures and to give them a suf- 
iently fresh interpretation so that his audiences are not 
iduly conscious of tradition. For instance, the mother-love 
eme, so tiresomely exploited in The Old Maid, appears in 
wake and Sing incorporated in Bessie Berger, whose 
appish prohibitions of her children’s activities and ap- 
rently unaffectionate attempts to hamper their individual- 
es, all prove the depth of her concern for the home she 
s succeeded in holding together. She is entirely credible in 
r strength, her nerves and her meanness; she has had a 
rd life with her weak husband for many years, for she 
s had to be “not only the mother but also the father of the 
mily” and she knows that “when one lives in the jungle 
e must look out for the wild life;” she tries to protect her 
ughter from the consequences of a hasty love affair by 
rcing her into marriage with an unloved but steady ad- 
irer, as she tries to protect her son from an imprudent 
iance by alienating his girl and preventing their meetings. 
know of few recent dramatic characters who have come 
ive as Bessie did on the stage through Stella Adler’s por- 
ayal of her in the ugly home to which she has given her life. 
One reason for the vitality of Mr. Odets’ principal char- 
ters—for Bessie is by no means the only living figure 
rong them—is the fullness of their motivation. Mr. Odets, 
ce Ibsen, seems able to count the buttons on his puppets’ 
ats, so thoroughly does he visualize and remorselessly 
rtray their unidealized and very human selves. He sees 
Bessie’s case her vitality and her frustrations, the kind of 
nquering energy she passes on to her boy and girl, who 
wake and sing” the hymn to life and the future which 
eir mother never has had time to voice or even to hear. 
The author’s certainty that the music and words for 
ch a hymn are being drawn today from just such hard 
kperiences as he portrays, is, I suppose, one reason for his 
nccess in the theater this winter. He is not a denying spirit, 
bt a prophet of doom, but one of the Yea-Sayers to whom 
i young particularly must listen if they are to be per- 
aded that their lives are part of a great creative process of 
hich they must become aware and which they must and 
n shape to better forms than the past has shown. Waiting 
i Lefty, in spite of the pain in its dark scenes and the 
tterness of the cries the oppressed utter there, ends in a 
ud and clear affirmation of the hope that dawns when 
dividuals find they can join in revolutionary action. Our 
atriots, forgetting 1776 and its motto, Union Is Strength, 
‘ill be horrified that this modern revolutionary says in his 
wn idiom the very same thing we read in history books 
id in the Declaration of Independence. However he is not 
oking back adoringly to the father of our country, but out 
id around, in the bleak New York streets and tenements, 
1e stricken farms and stagnant mines, where the results 
- upper-class tyranny are a good deal uglier than they were 
hen the thirteen colonies struck their revolutionary blow, 
id where revolt is quite as inevitable and justifiable as it 
as a hundred and sixty years ago. 
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If contempt and fear of such plays as these and several 
others of similar type recently written continue to be ex- 
pressed through prize juries, manipulated licensing acts 
and censorship, the just awakening American theater will 
die before it is born. That would be a tragic loss to us all, 
but more tragic still would be the stifling of popular intel- 
ligence that would result. The great public needs truer pic- 
tures of our society than it gets from the movies and from 
Broadway, and Mr. Odets and his fellows are obviously 
very competent to paint these pictures. They are “terribly 
exposed to life,” as Virginia Woolf-somewhere says all art- 
ists must be; they are “looking and listening and writing” 
in the idiomatic rhythms of our composite American speech 
and making it express vital issues. They make us feel, to 
quote Mrs. Woolf again, that “This force of theirs, this 
smouldering heat which breaks the crust now and then and 
licks the surface with a hot and fearless flame, is about to 
break through and melt us together, so that life will be 
richer and . . . society will pool its possessions instead of 
segregating them, and that all this is going to happen 
inevitably.” 

What more can the theater contribute to our common life? 


Land Reform 
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Qe of the central problems for the future of the United 
States is undoubtedly the slow reestablishment of a 
balance between rural and urban economy or between 
agrarian and industrial development. It seems to be sufh- 
cient to hint at the fact that in Europe agriculture has been 
the most valuable buffer within the economic systems 
against the damage of the industrial depression, while in 
the United States agriculture was the locus minoris resistan- 
tiae in the whole economic body. Books dealing with that 
problem are therefore highly welcome if they offer new 
approaches to the solution. The author, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Georgia School of Economics, defines 
agrarianism as “an economic and social system under 
which the chief method of making a living is that of tilling 
the soil, with a consequent rather wide dispersion of popu- 
lation and a relative meagerness of commercial intercourse.” 
He calls it “simply the antithesis of industrial capitalism.” 
This condition of former times is discussed at length with 
its credits and its shortcomings. As defects we find listed 
the following: poor quality of the people as such in some 
cases, low material standards of living, relatively high death 
and morbidity rates, intolerance, ignorance, and hard de- 
grading manual labor, especially for women and children. 

After having passed over what the author calls the capi- 
talistic and the socialistic solutions of the agrarian policy of 
the Roosevelt administration, he outlines his own plans for 
the restoration of agrarianism. Undoubtedly a fair distribu- 
tion of the land among as many families as possible and the 
exemption from taxes. for homesteaders could be the basis 
for agrarian reform. If taxation makes it unprofitable, more- 
over, to produce farm products on a large scale, it gives a 
better chance to the small family farms. But such changes 
involve so many complications that we need more than the 
bare suggestion of the plan. We want to know what the 
changes mean economically. What will happen to the farm- 
ers and the farms which will be forced out of production? 
How many farmers would be affected, how many benefited? 
How will the small farms exempt from taxes earn purchas- 
ing power for industrial goods? How will the lost tax 


revenue be replaced? Who will pay it in the future? None of 
these questions are even touched upon. 

The same holds true for the proposed protective legislation 
for tenants and share-croppers. Although the experiences of 
the United Kingdom and Norway with tenant acts are avail- 
able, we find here nothing but rather superficial hints. The cir- 
cle between the credit assessment by banks based upon the 
share-cropper contracts and land values which do not permit 
the allowance of larger proportions of land for other produc- 
tion than cash crops to the share-cropper, is not touched upon. 

All the hazards of foreign trade threaten the well-balanced 
agrarian economy which the author depicts. At the same time, 
it is again a painful shortcoming that the book does not try to 
convince the reader that the hope of abandoning tariffs on 
manufactured goods is not entirely utopian. We need books 
on this subject which are realistic and the authors of which 
dare to expose all of the issues involved, especially when they 
are antagonistic to their favorite plans. Kart BranpT 
New School for Social Research 


There Were Giants 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. In 2 volumes. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 813 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


R. HAMMOND has done a service to his own generation 

in writing this fascinating story of his adventures among 
the empire builders. There is much to be said for that gen- 
eration, and Mr. Hammond says it well. He became in due 
time himself a millionaire and an empire builder, and his 
success was based mainly on engineering competence and hon- 
esty—with a bit of luck, sometimes in far places when the 
bullets were flying. 

Born in California in the golden days, Mr. Hammond had 
always the spirit of high adventure. He was consultant or 
manager of mines in California, Mexico, and South Africa. 
In South Africa he was implicated in the Jameson Raid, and 
was condemned to death for treason—as he says himself, a 
revolutionary of the fascist brand. Everywhere he went, he was 
the friend of the men who were building the magnificent 
capitalist world which now is passing into something new. 
He knew half the important men of his day, from Cecil Rhodes 
at one end of the world to the Presidents of the United States 
at the other—‘himself not least, but honored of them all.” 
He has a pardonable pride in his friends. 

This is the portrait of a conservative Republican, a supporter 
of world peace and of philanthropy, but a conservative who 
must now be “liquidated.” Ah, but John Hays Hammond is 
eighty years old, and in his day there was empire building to 
be done. In his time he built well and honestly, and if now 
there is no longer an unlimited need for empire builders, he 
may take his place in history with the knights in armor. At 
least we may hope that in the new world there will still be 
great adventures, and that there will still be gallant gentlemen 
to ride upon them. Davin CusHMAN CoyLE 
Washington 


Collective Bargaining 


LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT. A report of the Committee on the 
Government and Labor appointed by the Twentieth Century Fund. Editors, 
Alfred L. Bernheim and Dorothy Van Doren. McGraw-Hill. 413 pp. Price 
$2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS Twentieth Century Fund report, made by a non-parti- 

san committee and based upon the findings of a compe- 
tent research staff, is a conclusive statement of the urgency of 
government intervention in establishing permanent machinery 
through which labor can be insured the right to bargaining 
power equal in rough’ measure to that of employers. Laying 
a groundwork for recommendation on government action, the 
report reviews the development of the labor union movement, 
the growth of employers’ associations, government interven- 
tion in labor relations and the economic life of the people, 
NRA code labor provisions and the effect of Section 7-a of the 


Recovery Act on the increase in both labor unions and com 
pany unions. 

Fostering of collective bargaining is regarded as the key 
stone of the government’s labor policy. Contrary to the ofte! 
repeated statements of employers that labor unions lead t 
warfare, the report holds that there cannot be industrial peac 
until labor is in a position to match the economic power ¢ 
employers through strong union organization. The chapte 
on company unions presents cogent reasons why this form ¢ 
organization can not give labor real bargaining power free fror 
employer influence. 

Weaknesses in the present labor union movement in th 
country are fully recognized, and the causes indicated. Hole 
ing that racketeering is almost part of the mores of the cout 
try, the report also holds that much of the racketeering charge 
against unions is unfounded, and that this evil probably exis 
in business and politics fully as much as in labor unions. Li 
bor is, of course, urged to clean its house of these practices. 

Notwithstanding the confusions and weaknesses which ha\ 
hampered the proper functioning of the labor boards set v 
in the last two years, much credit is given them for the eme 
gence of a substantial body of labor law and a steady increas 
in recognition of labor unions as suitable agencies for ce 
lective bargaining. 

Recommendations for action include the enactment of 
separate federal labor law guaranteeing workers full rights : 
collective bargaining, and the creation of a federal lab 
commission, independent of any other governmental agenc 
to administer the law. This commission, being of a quasi-juc 
cial nature, should not enter the field of mediation, but lea 
that function to other agencies. While in the main the Wa 
ner labor disputes bill is approved, suggestions are made f 
amendments which would embody certain features of tl 
report’s recommendations. 

This report fills an important place in the bibliography « 
collective bargaining. The form in which the material is pt 
sented makes it easily readable and excellent for reference. 
National Consumers’ League Lucy R. Mas« 


The Unofficial Envoy 


I CHANGE WORLDS, by Anna Louise Strong. Henry Holt. 422 pp. Pr 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


NNA LOUISE STRONG “changed worlds’”—capitalis 
America for Communist Russia—when she went to t 
Soviet Union in 1921 with the American Friends’ Service. H 
graphic eye-witness account of the Volga famine of that ye 
in which the Friends rendered such valiant service is a hi; 
point of her book. For her this episode culminated in Samz 
with a bad case of typhus. 

After a long convalescence Miss Strong returned to Mosc¢ 
in 1922 as Hearst correspondent. The same year she was < 
pointed by her friends on the Seattle Central Labor Coun 
as delegate to the Red Trade Union International—curio 
avocation for a Hearst employe. The Hearst job blew up 
1924 and Miss Strong became a free-lance correspondent. F 
a time she served as American member of the Chief Cone 
sions Committee, organized by Moscow to deal with foreis 
ers who came seeking trade privileges. Various trips to Am 
ica followed. In the winter of 1925-26 Miss Strong constitut 
herself unofficial commercial envoy for the USSR in the Unit 
States. 

The Moscow News was organized in 1930, first Englis 
language newspaper in the Soviet Union. That it appeared 
all is due to Miss Strong’s enormous energy. That it continue 
in spite of interference from without and friction from with 
seems little less than a miracle to one used to American pt 
lishing methods. A never-ending series of rows finally led 
a conference with Stalin and after this the enterprise was 
somewhat firmer ground. Miss Strong’s amazingly frank | 
count of the difficulties of publishing the News is a verital 
epic of the Russian manner of conducting a business, Ame 
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an efficiency pitted against what is politely described as “Asi- 


slic evasiveness” creates a situation which is hardly condu- 


ive to getting on with the job. 

Miss Strong writes of Anna Louise Strong with a quality of 
Jetachment becoming in an autobiographer. Her book is not 
saly superlative autobiography; it is one of the most revealing 
00ks about Russia that has been published for many a day. 

GrorceE F. Havetr 


Putting Plan in Planning 


JN ECONOMIC PLANNING. Papers delivered at the Regional Study Con- 
ference of the Industrial Relations Institute in New York, November 1934. 
Edited by Mary L. Fledderus and Mary van Kieeck. Covici-Friede. 275 pp. 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS book is the record of an unusually interesting and stim- 

ulating conference called to discuss economic planning. It 
vas in no sense a propagandist or partisan body. The speak- 
ts were drawn from many fields and represented many points 
sf view. Trends in employment and standards of living and 
hanges in the national income were shown. The various eco- 
1omic policies now in use to meet our economic difficulties 
vere evaluated. 

While the conference as a whole did not undertake to draw 
onclusions or make recommendations, the net result of the 
leliberations was to indicate a need for more effective plan- 
uing than that which has left us bogged in the mire of our 
resent economic state. What sort of planning is needed? Dr. 
toldschmidt gave a theoretical background in his paper on 
heories and types of planning, in which he laid down certain 
srinciples which must be observed in order to make planning 
uccessful. Of especial interest was his analysis of contrasting 
ypes of planning, the static or restrictive type as compared 
vith the dynamic or expansive type. This analysis throws an 
nteresting light on our own policy of restricting production 
0 as to raise prices for the benefit of the producer as con- 
rasted with the expansion of production to meet the need of 
he consumer—planning for profit as against planning for use. 

What practical steps should be taken to make an economic 
lan for the United States? Miss van Kleeck discussing this 
juestion points out that the preliminary need is research to 
nake sound and solid the fact basis for planning, then to co- 
»rdinate the facts into a consistent and harmonious whole from 
vhich a consistent and effective economic plan might be 
volved. Finally to devise some scheme of administration and 
-ontrol for the carrying out of this plan, a most important part 
o£ planning, for hostile or ineffective control can wreck any 
lan. Kate Hoirapay CLAacHORN 


Vew York 


Literates and Literati 


VHO READS WHAT?, by Charles H. Compton. H. W. 
Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE reader as: Meissonier etched him a hundred years ago 

is a leisurely gentleman of scholarly tastes savoring a book in 
the privacy of his study. The reader as he is shown in these 
“ssays is a composite picture of a man in overalls and an office 
worker, reading as he can snatch a moment from his work 
und depending upon a public rather than a private library for 
his books. 

The assistant librarian of the St. Louis Public Library and 
president of the American Library Association, has made these 
informal studies of who reads Mark Twain, Hardy, Sandburg, 
Shaw, William James and the Greek classics as one means of 
making the acquaintance of men and women who share some 
of his enthusiasms. His discoveries are illuminating both as to 
the types of people who read the classics and as to the sig- 
nificance of a public library’in a democracy. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher introduces the essays with the con- 
fession that they interest her particularly because of her author- 
mother’s eagerness to know who reads books after they are 
published. Everyone—if the books are classics—from a domes- 
uc helper to a doctor seems to be the answer given in Mr. 
Compton’s findings. Beatrice Sawyer Rosset 
American Library Association 


Wilson. 117 pp. 


Woodcut by Peers for A Few Foolish Ones. 


Folks Who Stay Put 


A FEW FOOLISH ONES, by Gladys Hasty Carroll, Macmillan. 384 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


N York Road, where the Maine woods run down to the 

sea, lived the fun-loving Blaines, the shiftless Linscotts, 
the Grays, given to singing and praying and the Bragdons who, 
like “the few foolish ones” among the birds, “hung on and 
made out.” The families intermarried, times changed and new 
patterns of character emerged. But the Bragdons, never “whifile- 
minded,” hewed to the line. “Bragdons knew that traveling 
from one place to another was only a way of spending time 
of which they had none to spare. Some men would ride, whether 
ahorseback or by motor or on wings, and others would go 
afoot, whether on cement or moss, and it made little difference; 
everything depended on what they did when they got where 
they were going.” 

Gus Bragdon, sixth son of Aaron and Hannah, felt no need 
to go anywhere. He had a twenty-acre strip and three wood- 
lots from his father and for sixty years he worked and figured 
and spent not one penny more than he had to. Insecurity never 
touched him and he died a man of substance after a long life 
that was precisely what he wanted it to be, whether it suited 
anyone else or not. 

Mrs. Carroll’s second novel set in Maine reaches through 
three generations of Bragdons and their kin-folk to demonstrate 
that those who hang on will inevitably make out. This has been 
called a regional novel. But it is more than that. This reviewer 
has known Bragdons on the Kansas prairies, in Colorado min- 
ing towns, yes, in New York City. They are rock-ribbed and 
deep-rooted and they do not vanish in a generation or by fiat. 
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Anyone who sets out to build a brave new world in America 
will need to understand the Bragdon strain. Mrs. Carroll’s 
sincere and wholly engaging book will help them to do so. 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


The Value of Criminal Statistics 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL STATISTICS IN BOSTON, by Sam Bass War- 
paib Harvard University Press. 150 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
raphic. 


es is the second volume presenting results of the Harvard 
Law School Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston. 
The title of the book is somewhat of a misnomer, since several 
chapters deal with general principles and problems in the col- 
lection of criminal statistics, rather than with the crime situ- 
tion in the city of Boston. In addition, those chapters which 
present specific statistical information for the city of Boston, 
for Suffolk County, or for other localities, throw very little 
light upon the subject especially under discussion. The princi- 
pal conclusion to be drawn from most of Professor Warner's 
statistics is that they are inherently defective as measures of 
the amount of crime. In some cases Professor Warner definite- 
ly states this as his conclusion, after analyzing the data. In 
other cases, where he has not drawn such a conclusion, it 
would be reasonable to do so on the basis of known facts re- 
garding the statistical unit used. No student who has studied 
this report will have any excuse in the future for using statis- 
tics of prosecutions as a measure of variations from year to 
year in the amount of crime. Prosecution statistics provide an 
accurate measure of just one thing, and that is, the number 
of prosecutions. 

In discussing the principles and difficulties of criminal sta- 
tistics in general, Professor Warner deals at length with prob- 
lems involved in the collection of statistics concerning crimes 
known to the police. He holds that the federal government 
made a serious mistake in undertaking the compilation of 
such statistics from information furnished by police depart- 
ments. (This work has been carried on since 1930 by the 
Division of Investigation of the Department of Justice.) It is 
the consensus of opinion among practically all qualified stu- 
dents of the problem that statistics of “offenses known” afford 
by far the best available index of the amount of crime. 
Though Professor Warner has at various times expressed agree- 
ment in principle with this view, in practice he seems to be- 
lieve that the collection of statistics of “offenses known to the 
police” should be postponed until machinery has been set up 
which would guarantee that the statistics would be abso- 
lutely accurate. He would apparently hold, also, that legis- 
lation must be on the statute books requiring these statistics 
to be furnished by the police in each state to state bureaus 
of criminal statistics. It is not entirely clear, however, that he 
would favor the collection of these police statistics even under 
such ideal conditions. 

Admitting that there is much truth in what Professor War- 
ner says concerning the difficulty of securing accurate statistics 
of “offenses known,” there seems to be a fundamental fallacy 
in his position: his implied assumption that it is possible to 
reach perfection at one leap, in the development in any new 
social statistics. Practically all of our existing social statistics in 
various fields have been built up gradually, through a process 
of trial and error. None of them, even now, are completely 
accurate, and such accuracy as they possess is the result of 
patient experimentation, critical analysis, and the introduction 
of new procedures to correct errors or tendencies to error, as 
these have been discovered. The federal government, in deyel- 
oping its statistics of “offenses known,” has followed the col- 
lection plans devised by competent experts employed by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. The statistics 
have been constantly subject to critical inspection, in Wash- 
ington and in the field. While additional checking of this sort 
would no doubt be desirable, it is evident that the present col- 
lection of such statistics on a voluntary basis is almost as sat- 
isfactory with respect to promptness, completeness and accu- 
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racy as collecting on a compulsory basis, under which the poli 
are required to make the reports. (This is, for example, th 
condition in Great Britain.) In spite of their admitted limita 
tions, these statistics have already provided invaluable dat 
on crime trends during the present period of economic collapse 

The remaining chapters of this report contain much that i 
useful in the development of standards, especially in the 
lection of criminal court statistics. One significant omissi 
is failure to mention the significant pioneer work done by th 
Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins University in developiny 
statistics of criminal courts of general jurisdiction for a n 
ber of states. Likewise, there is no mention of the continu 
ation by the United States Census Bureau of this pfoject, be 
ginning with 1932. Finally, in discussing the classification © 
offenses, Professor Warner does not refer to the Standard 
fense Classificatien which was developed by experts in 
field, and is now used by the Bureau of the Census and th 
Department of Justice. In spite of its limitations, this repo 
should be carefully read, especially by those interested in dé 
linquency, and by all criminologists. BENNET Mea 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons 4 
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Society and Economies 
ECONOMICS AND THE GOOD LIFE, by F. Ernest Johnson, Associatig 
Press. 186 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 
HIS book should be read and used. It is a fine contributiol 
toward an ethics of group life. Written by an eminent Chris 
tian and educator long identified with the research departmen 
of the Federal Council of Churches, it is a product of 
author group which two years ago prepared the well-receivet 
volume, Our Economic Life in the Light of Christian Ideals 
It keeps directly to the point of economics as it affects th 
whole of society. There is an excellent discussion syllabus am 
an adequate bibliography at the end. Discussion groups 1 
churches, schools and civic societies will find it interesting an 
thought provoking. Although analytical and restrained, it i 
written with deep conviction. The chapters on The Consumet 
The Problem of Human Nature, and The Democratic Cris 
are especially suggestive. 
It is a small volume, but after reading it one can understan 
why Bishop McConnell says, “This book is just about ever] 
thing a book of the kind should be.” Joun Pau Joni 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ) 


An Urban Neighborhood 


GREENWICH VILLAGE—1920-1930, by Cardline F. Ware. Prepared und 
the auspices of Columbia University Council for Research in the Soci 
Sciences in collaboration with Greenwich House. Houghton Mifflin. 496 p 
Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ie is to be hoped that many groups of people and especial 
educators will read and discuss Professor Ware’s book, not | 
judge or to escape with “It is not typical,” but to think throug 
its challenge to their desires for urban America, until the 
own positiveness is able to meet the issues. It must be appa 
ent to anyone who has tried to deal with these forces that th 
author has more information than she understands, that he 


‘brilliant analysis of parts does not bring them into an incai 


descent whole. Her investigating group has been abler : 
analyzing repudiations than in perceiving the twentieth centu: 
grain of mustard seed. The definitive interpretation of such 2 
urban section will come only after the questionnaire and inte 
view method is supplemented by the living that deepens in 
wisdom. But it must be remembered that this book is the wor 
of the postwar generation and that it is a triumph for the tr 
dition of learning to which Professor Ware belongs to have e 
abled her and those with her to go into this alien region ar 
to communicate with the articulate members of its populatio 

It is a dark picture of a congested, shifting district of lo 
income groups living side by side in conflict, distrust or indi 
ference and of the play of industry and welfare agencies « 
them—Italians whose main problems focus in the second ge 
eration, Irish of several generations in interplay, Anglo-Pre 


estant descendants who are refugees from Main Street. It de- 
fines the central power of the political machine and its integral 
relationship to these people’s getting on in the world, and of 
the relationships of bootleggers, liberals, police and other pil- 
lars of society. The limits of Greenwich Village precluded an 
analysis of similar interplay between interested groups in many 
businesses but the pattern is typical enough. The writer details 
the hierarchies of workers and the meaning of little business 
in low income groups which have no class-consciousness and 
no economic contacts leading to social or moral organization, 
and which are still as typical of many urban areas as the “in- 
creasingly proletarian quality of industry.” She shows educa- 
tion that is not realistic and that creates individual “conflict 
situations”; education also concerned with political self-interest 
rather than with the citizenship which is preached. She is 
relentless with the raw codes of sex whether in confused aliens 
or in escapists from the middle class. She sets off the failure of 
a philosophy of individualism and self-expression where there 
is not some sound social order in which it can function. She 
finds old moral sanctions and individual leaders inadequate 
as civilizing agents. 

In contrast she describes behavior in terms of the people’s 
assumptions and of transformations coming about in a con- 
text of new pressures that distort old cultural values. One of 
the book’s best contributions is this actual meaning of the ster- 
eotype “neighborhood.” The author analyzes abstractions back 
to the elements effective on the organism. The importance of 
such realism and its harmony with the American spirit that 
crossed the Humboldt Sink or developed air lines cannot be 
too often stated or demonstrated or supported. For it ought to 
be a commonplace that to see through our abstractions is neces- 
sary to our power to order the new world. But at a time when 
powerful and interested propaganda is pumping up fear of 
any attempt to bring order into human affairs as “theoretical,” 
“un-American,” “red,” “regimentation” and therefore to be 
suppressed even with violence, we need to spread the use of 
this technique and encourage the vigor which gives it drive. 
Vassar College Heten Drusitta Locxwoop 


Knowledge Is Power 


SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN TEMPERAMENT, by Erwin Schrédinger. 
Translated by Dr. James Murphy and W. H. Johnston. W. W. Norton. 
190 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


RESEARCH, the Pathfinder of Science and Industry, by T. A. Boyd. Ap- 
pleton-Ceniury. 319 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE FRUSTRATION OF SCIENCE, a Symposium by Sir Daniel Hall, J. 
G. Crowther, Dr. J. D. Bernal, Dr. P. M. S. Blackett, Dr. Enid Charles, 
Dr. P. A. Gorer, Dr. V. H. Mottram; foreword by Frederick Soddy. W. 
W. Norton. 144 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


DWIN SCHRODINGER was awarded the Nobel prize in 
1933 in recognition of his development of the wave theory 
of the constitution of matter. To most of us it is of no conse- 
quence whatever whether light and matter consist of particles 
or of waves. But many of us who had prided ourselves on hav- 
ing acquired something of the rationalism of scientific think- 
ing are disconcerted by such ideas as are found in this book. 
For example, the author seems to make out as good a case for 
the corpuscular theory of light as for the wave theory. Or 
he tries to show that it is as reasonable to consider all happen- 
ings as random events as it is to think of them as determined, 
in a strictly causal sense. 

This collection of essays and addresses makes accessible to 
the ordinary reader a clear analysis of some of the far-reaching 
issues in present-day scientific thought. It brings out the de- 
pendence of science upon the imagination of particular in- 
dividuals, upon prevailing, interests and “fashions,” upon the 
availability of various instrumentalities and stimulations. Nearly 
everybody has learned to repeat the magic word “relativity,” 
but even our scientists have not all yet learned that we speak 
in parables; and many science teachers still grow eloquent in 
their efforts to make their students reject old authorities and 
take on the ways of science as yielding the only reliable truth— 
in an absolute sense. The layman can steal a march on such 


Haniel Long is the author of Pittsburgh Memoranda, a major portion 
of which was published in the March and April issues of Sur- 
vey Graphic. For twenty years he struggled in an attempt to 
evolve a form in which he could picture the social forces that 
make the town what it is. The result is an absorbing set of por- 
traits stirringly set against a background of steel, iron and coal, 
and from it emerges a veritable epic of Industrial America 


PITTSBURGH MEMORANDA, by Haniel Long. The Rydal Press for Writers’ 
Editions. 87 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


scientists by reading this book and so moving toward the head 
of the procession. 

Mr. Boyd’s book can be commended as informative and 
eminently readable, not to say entertaining. It will perhaps 
find its chief value as a guide to young people who wonder 
whether they should pursue this particular form of adventure 
as a career. One can understand the enthusiasm and even 
the complacency of this author, whose work on ethylated gaso- 
line helped to eliminate the “knock” of automobile engines: he 
has been living with the successful application of research. 

In contrast is the sense of protest in the collection of essays 
by another group of scientists, who also know at first hand 
what research means and what it yields in the way of power. 
While Mr. Boyd’s book extols science in the assurance that it 
automatically produces a multitude of benefits for “people” 
through the routines of industrial and commercial exploitation, 
these essays bitterly point to the vast powers already at hand 
but made sterile through the operation of our economy of 
scarcity. Mr. Boyd glorifies organized industrial research be- 
cause it makes use of the scientific temper and inventive talent 
without forcing these to risk starvation, by the pooling of effort, 
by socializing the adventure—and then draining off the profits 
for private use. While he insists that important scientific dis- 
covery is in essence the outcome of extremely interdependent 
activities, he disrgards the social implications as to the control 
of these outcomes. On the other hand, it is these very impli- 
cations that are stressed by the writers in the symposium. Sci- 
ence, they insist, is necessary for our very existence today and 
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should be controlled for our common welfare, not for private 
profit—which calls for a sabotage of our scientific gains and 
a humiliation of scientists. 

Read Boyd for entertainment and background. Read Schréd- 
inger for insight. Read Soddy’s collection for stimulation and 
reorientation. BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


New York 


Doing Something About Depressions 

CONTROLLING DEPRESSIONS, by Paul H. Douglas. W. W. Norton. 286 

pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
FEY writers in the field of applied economics combine thor- 

oughness of thought with lucidity of exposition so well as 
Professor Douglas. The present work is one of his best in this 
respect and will have few serious rivals. The fact that this re- 
viewer finds himself in dissent from some of its most important 
conclusions does not diminish his high esteem of the work- 
manship. 

Some idea of the contents is about all that can be given in 
the short space available. Professor Douglas starts from the 
position that “It is wrong for us to adopt a do-nothing policy 
towards business depressions. Without vigorous constructive 
action even ultimate recovery is by no means certain, while it 
is, in any event, likely to be long delayed.” He accordingly asks 
what types of constructive action are most promising; and the 
greater part of his emphasis is upon those concerned with cur- 
rency, credit, and public works. He thinks President Roosevelt 
was right in 1933 in sacrificing the prospect of an international 
stabilization of currencies to the creation of a large public 
works program. He commits himself wholeheartedly to the 
principles of a managed currency and a managed credit sys- 
tem; and the latter prospect brings him to proposals for a 
revolutionary change of the entire business of banking-proposals 
which, in the reviewer’s opinion, would not merely transform 
but abolish banking as we know it. 

While radical as regards this issue, Professor Douglas favors 
the restoration of active competition in those industries which 
do in fact permit of it, and therefore opposes the code system 
of the NRA insofar as it made for an artificial rigidity of costs 
and prices. But for industries which tend naturally toward 
monopoly—including not only the utilities but other basic lines 
of production—he favors outright public ownership. He also 
lends his support to the idea of productive workshops for the 
unemployed, seeing in these a valuable proving-ground for 
public enterprise. 

The various proposals fall into no single dogmatic scheme; 
and the empirical temper in which they are advanced is not 
the least of the merits of this very stimulating work. Few books 
will reward the careful reader as generously as this one. 

WiLti1AM ORTON 
Smith College 


Harvard's Holcombe Speaks Out 


GOVERNMENT IN A PLANNED DEMOCRACY, by Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. W. W.. Norton. 173 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


N Alvin Johnson’s Social Action series, this book follows 

Professor Holcombe’s New Party Politics and expounds its 
basic theme: John Morley’s “Rally the moderates.” In our mod- 
ern industrial state where “the interests and attitudes of that 
part of the population employed in capitalistic industry domi- 
nate the political scene,” we must prefer middle-class to prole- 
tarian or fascist politics. We must have “the public business- 
man” powerful in administering public affairs. The middle 
class must be supreme with capital and labor more adequately 
represented. 

The Seventy-third Congress shows the capitalist and inter- 
mediate classes “greatly over-represented.” This dominance is 
strengthened by “capitalistic control of the principal sources of 
public opinion;” is enhanced by governmental structure and by 
the normal operation of the representative system. 

Capitalist common interests “have been tolerably well served” 
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and special interests elaborately represented. The author notes! 
particularly the National Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. But trade associations are incompetent) 
for general economic planning for which “a new central organ’ 
of industrial representation” is necessary. 

If we maintain “a proper balance between the power of 
money and the weight of numbers” so as to uphold “the ulti- 
mate supremacy of the middle class,” the government must 
help labor develop special representative institutions. “Labor 
has not fared so well as capital.” To implement planned democ- 
racy a system of public business administration must be cre- 
ated by various means now being tried—government ownership, 
government business corporations, licensing power, mandatory 
regulation and the like; all to have these “public business-men”™ 
lead in the control of public affairs,—for the modern state re- 
quires civil service at the controls of administrative power. 

This is a clear, powerful and outspoken book massing and 
analyzing cogent facts to support essential conclusions. Many, 
one hopes, will find it helpful to their social thinking. The “a 
factor is how the interests now in power can be brought to give 
up their power in favor of the balanced system so clearly set 
forth by Professor Holcombe. Why should they? 

Watter Lincotn WHITTLESEY 

Princeton University 


Rhythm of Prison Life 


SING SING DOCTOR, by Amos O. Squire, M.D. Doubleday Doran. 296 pp 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
i the midst of social efforts it is not unfair to contemplate 

the results of social failure. Life at Sing Sing is not a cheery 
affair despite all the efforts to maintain humane practices. Dr 
Squire has presented a most readable exposition of the prob. 
lems of a prison, from the personalities of the prisoners to the 
burning of their souls at capital execution. What he has to saj 
merits attention. He is never dull, nor does he evidence the 
sour outlook upon life that sometimes occurs among those wh« 
constantly live with the unpleasant. 

Dr. Squire offers no volume of statistics but a flowing nar 
rative in which the rhythms of life currents are manifest with 
sharp ascents, rapid drops, and the sudden block when elec 
trocution destroys life. His vivid exposition makes no specia 
pleading for our penological practices. There is no sentimen 
tality in approaching the very human problems of environ 
ment, instability or death-house reflections. He pictures witl 
sympathetic objectivity the persons who chance to be inmate: 
whether they are victims of circumstances or criminals b 
choice. He stands for justice with reformation and return t 
society and cannot abide blind social vengeance. 

In most readable manner he presents values that are fa 
removed from the social frictions which his substantial fact 
reduce to shadows of life. Ira S. Witz, ML 
New York 


OUR DYNAMIC SOCIETY, by Mabel A. Elliott, Francis E. Merrill, Doroth 
Grauerholz Wright, Charles O. Wright. Harper. 380 pp. Price, $1. 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

1 ire authors offer “a functional approach to the study « 
highschool sociology,” in this stimulating attempt to me 

the recommendations of the much-discussed report of the Con 

mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Ass 
ciation. The book has three main divisions: the individual, th 
family, the community. Its chapters are short and lucid. The 

do not presuppose elaborate background information nor c 

they attempt detailed treatment in discussing a wide ran; 

of topics which include the nature of social organization ar 

disorganization; the juvenile delinquent; the criminal; u 

homeless; men, women and children in industry; the uner 

ployed; the changing family; area of community life; the u 

of leisure time; political disorganization; war and societ 

social change. 
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NRA: A TRIAL BALANCE 
(Continued from page 337) 


how much more could have been done with further opportu- 
nity for education within business and industry, for developing 
enlightened public opinion and for refining policy and proce- 
dure. Even this limited NRA experience forcibly suggests that 
the term “fair competition” is difficult to define. Not since the 
beginning of machine production has there been “fair competi- 
tion” in the old, handcraft-era sense in making or merchandis- 
ing any widely used commodity. Apparently the most con- 
structive line of effort would be to define some of the factors 
of unfair competition and seek to ban such practices through 
the intelligent cooperation of producer, distributor, worker and 
consumer. 

In order to save some situations NRA had resort to arbitrary 
limitation of production. While the immediate effect of machine- 
hour limitation might be to check business failures, price slashing 
or lay-offs, it inevitably reallocated business from the efficient 
to the inefficient producer. Perhaps such limitation may be re- 
garded as a legitimate expedient in a time of adjustment, but 
there is danger in over-reliance upon it, and in the tendency to 
treat arbitrarily curtailed production as a remedy, disregarding 
the long-range economic desirability of wider production and 
distribution. 

NRA has demonstrated that what we call legitimate compe- 
tition is confined to the field of management in which any 
advantage in the market goes, as it should, to the most efficient. 
~The destructive competition of which we have experienced so 

much uses labor costs as its chief instrument with which to 
undersell and take the competitors’ business. This competition 
takes money out of labor’s pocket and thereby ultimately re- 
moves much of it from trade channels by transferring it to idle 
surplus profits. In a profit system a bedrock price policy may 
produce a temporary increase of profits by an increase of sales 
volume, but it will not permanently support high wages or high 
profits and will eventually diminish sales volume and therefore 
artificially restrict production. 

Freedom from anti-trust laws to fix prices provoked wide 
discussion and much criticism. A number of industries had 
approved code provisions authorizing cost systems as a basis for 
price fixing, to prevent selling below cost, and price-filing pro- 
visions. These were watched with questioning interest by NRA. 
It early became evident that it is impracticable if not impossi- 
ble through government agencies to prevent excessive prices 
to safeguard the consumer. Office Memorandum No. 228, June 
7, 1934, declared price fixing to be contrary to policy. Provi- 
sions was made, however, for “price floors” in cases of emer- 
gency to prevent destructive price cutting. Long established 
price-cutting practices in an industry were not, however, treat- 
ed as such emergency. Consequently, emergency orders au- 
thorizing fixed minimum prices were rarely granted. Many 
industries did not, however, seek or resort to price fixing and 
do not want it. 

There is no doubt that cost of living, that is, prices of con- 
sumer goods, advanced more rapidly than wages, although 
prices were more stable in code than in non-code industries. 
Many factors serve to modify “normal” price trends. “Price 
lines” are increasingly the rule in retail merchandising, such as 
standard prices for different types of dresses, shoes and other 
goods. Consumer demand is built upon such price lines, and 
manufacturers have to produce to them. Obviously, production 
costs are under the pressure of the retailer's demand for better 
and better quality of material and workmanship in an established 
price line in which competition is keen. The consumer’s first 
interest should be not in the lowest price but in a fair price. 
The pressure of competition often obscures this fact, and also 
obscures the further fact that a break in wage and hours rates 
to meet competition adds to unemployment and contracts pur- 
chasing power. In this vicious circle the small manufacturer and 


his employes are more frequently the first victims, as he is 
often the first offender. Sidney Hillman told at the Senate 
Finance Committee hearings how the small manufacturer, 
unable to send out salesmen, must go to the chain distributor: 


“cc 


. and what he does is really sell labor, and the pressure 
from these big people is always “Get it cheaper.’ Today is the 
first time he can tell them, “We cannot get it cheaper, the gov- 
ernment will not permit us to do it... . And we must not 
lose sight of the fact that 5 percent of the chiselers who have 
no conscience—and they have demonstrated during the depres- 
sion they have no conscience and human values mean nothing 
to them—they start out underselling the rest of them, and the 
95 percent must follow or go out of business. . . . One big chain 
store starts selling a shirt for 27 cents and what are the others 
to do? They must sell that shirt for 27 cents. . . . How do they 
do it? Crush labor.” 


What the code protection meant to the small manufacturer 
and business man is shown not-only in Chart IV, the Dun and 
Bradstreet record of commercial failures over a period of years, 
but much more eloquently in letters and telegrams in NRA 
files. There is space to quote only two, but they are typical of 
hundreds. The first is a telegram from the head of a small 
eastern plant: 


“Our average weekly payroll February 1933 was $7014 for 
370 employes. February 1935, $9335 for 425 employes. Doesn’t 
this say something coming from a medium small plant in a 
country village in behalf of the company and its wage-earners 
under the code?” 


The second is from a letter from a western manufacturer, re- 
ceived in April 1935: 

“In my own plant I paid 25 percent more wages for 1934 
than I did for 1933 and more wages than I have paid since 
1931. I also paid an income tax for 1934, the first since 1930.” 


In looking back over NRA experience, one fact is outstand- 
ing. The controlling factor in the experiment was good man- 
agement. The best examples of progress under the codes were 
in well-organized industries, with active, established coopera- 
tion between management and labor. Conversely, the areas in 
which NRA fell conspicuously short of its goals corresponded 
very closely with the areas in which management and labor 
failed to cooperate. While large sections of industry went along 
with NRA, and labor went along whole-heartedly, relations 
between management and labor were not much, if at all, im- 
proved. Perhaps the most regrettable shortcoming of NRA 
is the fact that despite explicit provisions of the Act, industry 
in general did not embrace the opportunity to establish rational 
and workable relations with its employes. 


OW much of the gain under NRA can be preserved and 

continued it is too early to say. Front-page statements by 
trade associations and industrial leaders announce that code 
standards of hours and wages will be continued. Less encourag- 
ing are the reports which labor organizations and NRA offices, 
in these closing days, are receiving from all sections of the coun- 
try. As this is written, the American Federation of Labor is 
releasing a report which begins: 


“A special telegraphic survey . . . supplemented by reports 
from other organizations, reveals that at least a million wage 
earners throughout the nation have been affected by the length- 
ening of hours of work and wage cutting in a short span of six 
business days following the Supreme Court decision.” 

The report includes a list of 43 industries where “important 
violations of labor standards have taken place.” 


Letters from individuals, written under the strain of fear and 


uncertainty, sharpen this picture. From a widowed factory 
worker: 


“Before the 40-hour week went into effect, I work from 8 in 
the morning until 8 at night. Now my children got used to 
having me at home. . . . How can I (Continued on page 364), 
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ADIRONDACKS—JUNE 


at a most modern and 


complete adult camp 


°* INTIMATE 


: * COLORFUL 
wf * ALIVE 
GIRIEIEN 
MAN SONS 


June rates $27.50 — $30.00 


private golf course 


Booklet on request 


Lena Barish 
Sam Garlen 
Directors 


N. Y. Address 
157 W. 57th Street 
CO 5-6346 
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HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Tie SSS 


In Gramercy Park 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest 
hotels . . . maintaining traditionally high 
standards and homelike atmosphere. 


SINGLE ROOMS 
FROM $2.Q0O DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate Restaurant Prices 
Three minutes’ walk to most of the Welfare 


councils, social agencies and schools for social 
research. 


20th Street at Irving Place 
WM. E. HERREN, Manager 


(Continued from page 363) stand that terrible long, routini 
again?” | 
This is from a mid-western town: 

“I am a salesman in a chain store. Before NRA I worked * 

A.M. to 10 or 11 P.M. Now two of us work 8 hours a day eack 
If they don’t extend NRA one of us gets fired and the othe! 
works 14 or 15 hours.” 
Brief and to the point is this sentence from a petition signed b 
more than 100 workers ina small Atlantic-seaboard community 
“Without NRA the undersigned would be out of jobs and ou 
children back in the mill.” 

Along with reports of longer hours and lower wages ar 
indications that cuts in wholesale and retail prices,’ many 0 
which ignore costs, are spreading. The consumer who is like 
wise either the producer or the distributor cannot simultaneous 
ly enjoy high wages and bedrock prices. If he is to have health 
wage standards and working conditions he must under am 
economic system pay at least fair prices for the merchandis 
produced under such standards. Since the wholesale and retai 
distributor depends upon the consuming industrial and farn 
populations to maintain markets, as do the professional classe 
for their income, there is a community responsibility in whicl 
all these groups are included. An expanding production an 
distribution of farm and factory goods presupposes price 
stabilized at levels which assure a constant even though gradua 
increase in wage, salary and farm income, and a sufficient mar 
gin of profit to insure a return on investment, or at least, o1 
real values. Forty years’ experience with the anti-trust laws ha 
shown that their power to restrain is theoretical. In operatiot 
under judicial application they have done little more than ex 
press a hope. The freedom that these theoretical restraints hay 
actually permitted is expressed in the business structures an 
economic influences which contributed in large nfeasure to th 
conditions NRA was designed to correct. 

If the release of business and industry by the Supreme Cour 
decision from government control is but an open door of returt 
to those practices which contributed to the demoralization o 
domestic markets and values, it cannot be expected that th 
victims will patiently submit to a continuing government pol 
icy of hands off. The public has felt for a brief time the effec 
of public control, even though in a most limited sense. It nov 
knows that effective action under government leadership is pos 
sible. It believes that government has the inherent power t 
safeguard both public and private security. The uncertaint' 
and bewilderment created by the Supreme Court’s decision i 
very likely to be dispelled by an unyielding demand for per 
manent public regulation of those economic forces and agencie 
which private management is unable to organize and control 


CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST 
(Continued from page 332) 


community and the city administration as a whole. 

The chicken business in New York isn’t funny to its par 
ticipants—not so long as the number of chickens comin; 
into New York is constantly decreasing; not so long a 
a man in any branch of the business is in constant dange 
of his life. After all, though it splits its earnings mor 
ways than a prize-fighter, it is no gamecock, no chanticleer, bu 
a business which, like the lumber or steel or bread which migh 
have gone to the Supreme Court, is the support and sustenanc 
of people in many parts of the United States. And in New Yor] 
itself, you walk into the Sixtieth Street Yards or into Wash 
ington Market, and you are impressed by the hearty chicke: 
men in their long dusters, with their red faces and their shar, 
eyes betraying that curious blend of city and country that al 
produce handlers have—the ancient look of men of the market 
place, sharp but not wicked, dealing in tangibles, not pieces o 
paper such as judges scan. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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ARE THE UNEMPLOYED A CASTE? 
(Continued from page 347) 


pposition against them. Present trends seem to indicate that 
position, whatever its incentive, does not prevent the growth 
of these organizations. If anything, the opposition serves to 
orce out incompetent leaders, leaving the field open for more 
ble organizers. These are mostly young men and women, not 

uch interested in what happens in Russia, but seriously inter- 
ested and well informed about the labor problem around home. 
n some parts the unions of the unemployed seem to be gather- 
ng strength. There are a number of statewide coordinating 
roups and at least three national organizations. One of these 
s said to be communistic in its purposes, but the others are 
uite anti-communist. 

Because of the national character of the relief and work- 
elief operations and the assurances, at least implied, of the 
tate and federal administrations to deal fairly with all needy 
olk, the unemployed are encouraged to present their petitions 
nd demands. Like other labor organizations, they want repre- 
entation on local grievance committees and relief boards. 
Senerally this is denied on the grounds that they are not regular 
abor unions, but groups of relief clients seeking more relief, or 
ublic work. They want the right of collective bargaining on 
elief work. They say in effect: “We claim the rights of citizens. 

e want work instead of relief, and we have a right to work. 
Ne are tired of being shoo-flied about, given the runaround 
nd social-worked to death.” 

Unemployed unions claim to speak the cause of all workers 
vithout regard for craft lines, sex, race or other distinctions 
hat normally divide the working class. Their cosmopolitan 
iberality really pits them against the old style unions, and dis- 
ourages the workers with job prospects from joining with 
hem. Their program appeals most to the least secure of work- 
ts, those with little to look forward to in the competitive labor 

arket. 

Among the unemployed is a large segment of workers, no- 
ody knows the proportion, who are pretty much on the outer 
dge of the laissez-faire labor market. Every year industry re- 
eases large numbers of workers who will never get back. Many 

ore than ever were let go during the depression. Others 
re employable, but for other work. They may be old, 
rippled, lazy or merely slow. They are the ragged, bob-tail 
ringe of the unemployed, on the outside of everything, and 
hey know it. Some are employable at a slower pace, some at 
ther kinds of related work, and still others need special train- 
ng. All need more consideration than private employers will 
tive so long as other labor is available. 

Another segment of the out group is made up of young 
vorkers. Private employment has not given much encourage- 

ent to the American youth crop during five depression years. 

ore than 300,000 young people in their teens and twenties 
ave turned each year from the schools to work, only to find 
he cupboard bare, or nearly so. They have never known work 
r the discipline that comes with a job. As to labor efficiency 
hey are unbroken colts, yet often more lively than colts off the 
ange. Many are too energetic to loaf around home month 
fter month; so they have gone away and now roam the roads 
with the transients. Looking for work, they also find adventure 
at government expense; living most of the time in the transient 
camps. But this work is not without its obstacles, because the 
work transients do, like any other work, is competitive and is 
sought after by non-relief workers. Not a few of the unem- 
ployed youth, finding no work opportunities at home or away, 
turn for security to unemployed unionism. 

All that is said here does not answer the central query of 
this article, except by implication. No one can say that the 
unemployed on relief are in any sense a caste, or that they will 
become one. Unless in the future there is a great deal more 
work, and continuous work, the (Continued on page 367) 


a plea for Pasquale 


Little Pasquale has big ideas. He wants the flat 
to look nicer and cleaner. He wants his mother to 
keep house the way American ladies do. 

But her ears shut tight. Eight youngsters make 
enough washing and cleaning as it is. Two hands, she 
feels, can’t do more. 

What those hands need is extra help—the kind of 
extra help that makes it easier to get more work done. 
So suggest Fels-Naptha Soap and help Pasquale to 
get his wish. 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help because it holds two 
cleaners. Good golden soap combined with plenty of 
naptha. Working together, they loosen dirt quicker and 
easier—even in cool water! 

A hint for you—Try Fels-Naptha in your own home, 
too—it washes clothes cleaner and whiter—it 
banishes “‘tattle-tale gray.” 

CODE 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Choose 
The Boardwalk Hotel That Gives 


GREATEST VALUE 


THE Chelsea offers incomparable value! All the advantages of 
* comfortable ocean-view bedrooms, wide verandahs overlook- 
ing boardwalk and sea, the most delicious of meals in a spacious 
dining room with full beach view, all for rates that are un- 
paralleled for quality. Choose the Chelsea, for its discriminating 
clientele. 


fintel Chelsea 


BOARDWALK at MORRIS AVENUE 
ATLANTIC CITY OPEN ALL YEAR 
Jee! Hillman J. Christian Myers 


Julian A. Hillman 


COMPARE THESE 
VALUES 


$ g@>.00 per person S$ .00 per person 
up with meals up without meals 


SPECIAL WEEKLY OR SEASON RATES 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


Hotel IRVING 


Facing Beautiful Gramercy Park 
NEW YORK 


Two Blocks«from Most Welfare Agencies 


Spacious rooms and suites—well furnished and well 
cared for—and delicious meals, temptingly served, make 
living at The IRVING the pleasure that living is meant 
to be. 


Reasonable Rates 


26 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH ON EAST 
20th STREET 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR | THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORK 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Courses leading to the Master’s degree. Fall Quarter, October 1 — December 21 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. A special course in case work is offered by 


Courses of Instruction 


; 


Miss Annette Garrett, Associate Director of the School. Courses in Group Work and Community 
An advanced course of training in the supervision and teaching Organization 
of social case work is to be conducted by Miss Bertha Capen 
Reynolds, Associate Director of the School, and staff. 
Graduates of schools of social work with two years’ case Methods of Community Organization. ...Margaret Byington 
work experience are eligible for admission. The course con- : ; : 
sists of two summer sessions at Smith College and, in Community Planning for Social Work....... Clarence King 
consultation with the School, a winter of supervision and 3 
teaching, during which the student may hold a paid position Group) Work Method 21.02) scion alee Clara Kaiser 
in a social agency. J a 4 
Social Work Writing.....-.-..-:. Mary Swain Routzahn 
Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to & é : 
limited number of qualified persons: Public Welfare Problems........+++.000-: Clarence King 
1. The application of mental hygiene to present-day Problems of Unemployment Relief Administration, 
problems in case work with families. Miss Grace Walter Pettit 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 8 to 20. 
Social ‘Gane work dntalchanalig ont anttyy a diss Government and Social Work..........-. Clarence King 


cussion of problems of case work as affected by ; s ; 5 
economic conditions. Miss Florence Day and Dr. Conflict and Integration in the Social Process, 


Elsie Gliick. July 22 to August 3. E. C. Lindeman 


The application of mental hygiene to personnel COMMUNITY. ie oars oe oe eae ois ele iterate toe Walter Pettit 
problems of administration and supervision in 
public relief agencies. Dr. Frederick Allen and 
Miss Elizabeth McCord. August 5 to 17. Date of Application, August 1. 
The application of mental hygiene to problems in 


parent education. Dr. Frederick Allen and Dr. For catalogue of complete curriculum write the Registrar. 
Muriel Brown. August 5 to 17. 


For further information write to eee: East 22nd Street 
THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 New York N V3 
9 6 bd 


Northampton Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY Snare ONTOVERCTOSG 


Professional education in nursing for graduates of 
accredited colleges. Course leads to degree of A Profession for the College Woman 
The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 


M ASTER OF NURSING experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 
Address e 


The Dean, SCHOOL OF NURSING For catalogue and information address: 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Cleveland, Ohio New Haven, Connecticut 


A limited number of scholarships available to 
students of high promise. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 
SUBSCRIBE HERE 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Co-educational day school. Pre-school: elementary: high school. 


Tel. Riverside 9-0314 
149 WEST 93RD STREET NEW YORK CITY Name. . oc. occas ccsannescons wees Address......00 2220-25: 7-1-35 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St, New York 
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University of Pennsylvania 


sional degree, Master of Social Work. 


Special and Extension Courses 


‘Continued from page 365) competition for available jobs 

romises surely to consign to a lesser social and economic status 

¢ profitably used. Labor that industry cannot use remains out 

n every sense of the word, trying for public work if private S W/ 

york cannot be had, and for relief if no work is forthcoming. OF @ C IAL ORK 
ief is a frowned-upon way of living, even when the public : f 

ays the cost and the recipients are acknowledged to be “wor- Affiliated With the 

hy.” They associate themselves with all the onus that they 

band together and demand work. That is why public work is 

eplacing relief, and will be one of the best antidotes for the 

aste fear. Two Year Course leading to the profes- 
he endorsement stands. “Discipline in industry has taken 

old,” remarks the arbitration committee chairman of the New 

ork State Chamber of Commerce. Chain stores, oil compa- 

he standards which NRA had won. Steps are taken to bolster For further information address 

p the AAA and other essentials of the administration’s pro- 

pram. Even amid fear and dismay, “Whatever the legal des- THE REGISTRAR 
pbjectives after they were imperiled.” Two years ago Presiden- Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
ial leadership in crisis showed our people that we can master 311 South Juniper Street 

bur own economic fate by the considered use of our political Philadelphia 


large share of the labor supply. Before they can get into real 
obs it must be fairly evident to employers that their labor can PE NNSY LVA N IA S CHOOL 
By all the tabus and social attitudes now extant, living on re- 

ave learned to associate with charity-taking. That is why they 

BACK TO THE CONFEDERATION 
(Continued from page 327) 

ies and other power groups announce that they will hold by 

iny of the New Deal, the country rallied with a rush to its 
strength in terms of law. 


OW now? There is greed and power enough but little or no 
poison in our struggle for an economic general welfare. We 
ack today the bitter partisan righteousness necessary to pack 
he Supreme Court or to distort the true working of our Con- A & - 
stitution. After five years of depression we have no great Che Uniue rsity of Chir ago 
assed forces embattled against each other for class war. There- aA : 
ore, first of all attempts are instituted to make up for the Su- School of Sorial Service Administration 
preme Court’s lack of statesmanship by voluntary action. Trade 
ontrol bodies may set product, value and working standards 
and advertise for public acceptance thereof. The fur, food, Summer Quarter, 1935 
blouse and skirt, furniture, and photo-engraving trades were 
among those first attempting this solution. The Federal Trade 
ommission would be invaluable here zf its membership had 
been chosen for such work. 


On the law side, licenses (issued only to shippers observing 
such standards) might be required for all goods shipped by 
ommon carriers. There is Senator Nye’s proposal of three Academic Year 1935-36 
ears ago that fair trade practices adopted by the majority of 
an industry might be made legally binding on the minority in 
that industry. The possibilities of constitutional amendment 
are widely discussed. The secretary of labor arranges for dis- 
cussion of uniform labor laws and a child labor compact as Winter Quarter begins January 2 
between the New England and Central Atlantic states. ; ; 
Politically, the issue set for 1936 is whether the election re- Spring Quarter begins March 30 
turns then will or will not follow the Supreme Court. In vain 
economic Tories call on all and sundry for an “end of NRA 
mourning.” The earth belongs to the living and the economic Announcements on Request 
problem which NRA strove to solve is the daily concern of all 
of us. The commerce clause of 1787 is not a Koran to loose or 
bind our fair trade practices till kingdom come. We will not THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
go back to the Confederation. The Court which stands remote 
in law, apart from politics, has forced the concerns of national Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 
decision upon everyone who has part or lot in the business of ; 
making a living. Stirred by a; authoritative decision the : ras ree Satay uF 
people of this nation must and will find a way to do their pesicsiomal Social: Workers. 
common work as they think it can best be done. 


Second Term July 25-Aug. 30 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2 
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CLASSIFIED 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Boys’ and Men’s Club and Group Supervisor for 
large settlement in Jewish Neighborhood not 
in New York City. 7297 Survey. 


DIRECTOR for a Jewish Employment Service in 
a large Eastern city. 7300 SuRvEy. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Trained and experienced worker in both Chil- 
dren’s and Family field, now employed, 
wishes position in Arkansas or Oklahoma. 
7298 SuRVEY. 

Young man, college and graduate business admin- 
istration education, managerial ability, de- 
sires position as assistant to institutional 
business manager. 7301 SuRvEY. 

EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER — Young 
man, college graduate, social work training, 
five years Jewish Centre experience, camp- 
ing director, supervisor of activities in home 
for boys, desires connection beginning Sep- 
tember in Jewish Centre, Settlement, 
Orphanage or other social agency. 17289 
SuRVEY 

RECREATION DIRECTOR, trained and experi- 
enced, desires new location. City, community, 
industrial or boys’ club. Pacific northwest 
preferred. 7302 SuRVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS . 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7299 Survey. i 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


Weis Age Shen 


| 
(Agency) | 
130 East 22nd Street New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializin 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


Oe eee 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the pa 
which trained nurses are taking in the bette 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.( 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
et ES SE Se ae Ae 


TAXATION. A formula for sound taxatio 
promoting progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel ! 
Parker, 3401 8th Street, Riverside, Calif. 


SUMMER BOARD 


es ES SS SS eee 
At Millbrook, New York. Board in comfortab 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


30e per line 

per word 

....$1.00 per insertion 

5% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


Non-display 


Minimum Charge 


New York York City. 


Literary Services 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. 
Prompt scholarly service based on extensive 
research facilities and experience. 
Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 


house, pleasant surroundings ; golf, swimmil 
available; $15 per week. Inquire of Aima - 
Hale. 


ooo 

APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Author’s 


es ee ______ ae 


JANE ADDAMS: THE GREAT NEIGHBOR 


(Continued from page 341) 


Among the neighborhood organizations with which Jane 
Addams identified herself was the little Congregational Church 
around the corner from Hull-House. Although stranded by 
the inflow of people of other faiths, she held it to be worthy 
of recognition as belonging to a historic branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. To it she had transferred her membership from 
the village church of Cedarville, Illinois, that she had joined in 
her twenty-fifth year. Its Presbyterian pastor assured her that 
membership was conditioned only upon the desire and inten- 
tion to follow Jesus the Good Shepherd. In joyously tracing His 
life as narrated in the Gospels, she had felt, she said, her near- 
est approach to the “beauties of holiness.” And she had shared 
“the new treasure which the early Christians added to the sum 
of all treasures, a joy hitherto unknown in the world—the joy 


of finding the Christ which lieth in each man, but which no- 


man can unfold save in fellowship.” She found “the image of 
the Good Shepherd blithe and gay beyond the gentlest shepherd 
of Greek mythology, so that the hart no longer pants but rushes 
to the water brooks.” 

Then it was that following her inherited Quaker inner light 
she asked herself: “Who was I, with my dreams of universal 
fellowship and my almost passionate devotion to the ideals of 
democracy, that I did not identify myself with the institutional 
statement of this belief as it stood in the little village in which 
I was born?” 


Personifying the highest spiritual and social ideals, whi 
dwelling in simple, natural, neighborly human relations wi 
fellow folk, the personality of Jane Addams has glowed ev 
brighter, from my first impression of her until she passed b 
yond the sunset, leaving, as did Lincoln when he fell, ‘ 
lovely place against the sky.” 


AGAIN THE COVERED WAGON 
(Continued from page 351) 


has engaged in strike after. strike? Is it conceivable that t 
grandchildren of the emigrants of 1935 will take pride in plz 
ing grandmother’s cook-stove/ and trunk in museums besi 
the gold-seeker’s pan or the table which came ’round the Ho 
in °51? Or will these children of distress who creep west u 
heralded have no share in California history and traditior 
The lure of gold in the past, and of land, has been supersed 
by the expelling forces of drought and depression in t 
present. 

What of the future, when mechanical cotton pickers inva 
the Old South, making human hands unnecessary? What 
the Southern tenants and laborers under the ominous cloud 
invention? What will they do? Where will they go? Are t 
refugees of today the last Western emigrants, or are they t 
forerunners of greater migrations of hope and despair to com 
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Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—127¢@ 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC.— 


. 1810 Graybar Building, 
48rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


| Foundations 


| AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 


INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 

national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanieal 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 

reference lending library. M. C. Migel, rosie 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stud- 
ies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill_—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 


? 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


Civic, National, International 
Health 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Conference 


|} AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TIGN—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medica] authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
60 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental! 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric sociai 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene,’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carria, 
- Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate 
Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secre- 
tary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight, Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation 
in sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. ; . 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, i7 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring | 


to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Katherine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ples of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies Each year 
it holds an annual meeting, publishes in per- 
manent form the Proceedings of the meeting, 
and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Conference will 
be held in Montreal, Canada, June 9-15. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of $5 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 BE. 22nd St., New York City. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent ? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a, line, 
$4.20 per inch 


For further information, write to 
- ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRINTED BY 
LANCHARD PRESS 


Drop a Line 
to the 
HeL_ep WANTED CoLUMNS 
of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


or 
MIDMONTHLY 


when in need of workers 2 


Do You Need 


Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers | 

Industrial Welfare 
Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 


Case Werkers 
Psychiatric Workers 
Relief Workers 
Publicity Counselors 
Institution 
Executives 

+ Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Nurses 


Physicians 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 


, partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


The Blackboard Problem—as it looks to Jim and as it looks to Bill 


ILL failed in arithmetic. 

He couldn’t add blurry 
figures that wouldn’t stand 
still, Poor vision is a tough 
handicap to a child in school. 
At least one in every ten has 
some form of defective eyesight. 


A Special Warning 


Contrary to a widespread idea that 
the Fourth of July has been made 
“safe and sane,” the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness 
states that the toll of accidents from 
fireworks was greater last year than 
in many previous years. 


prevent many eye troubles. 
Have your eyes examined — 


regularly, even though they 
seem to be normal. 


wear glasses which have not — 
been prescribed. Don’t read 


with the light shining into 


Never — 


q 


your eyes, or without your doctor’s consent 
when recovering from serious illness, or 
when lying down—unless your head and 
shoulders are propped up and the page is — 
held at right angles to your eyes below the~ 
line of vision. Hold your work or book — 
about 14 inches from your eyes. 


Many of these uncorrected defects are pro- 
gressive and cause increasing eye-strain and 
impairment of vision. Eye-strain may lead 
to severe recurring headaches, nervous ex- 
haustion, hysteria, insomnia, dizziness and 
other disorders. 

fi 
In older people there are other conditions 
of the eyes which are far more serious than 
imperfect vision. If untreated, they may 
eventually lead to blindness. Glaucoma and 
cataract can be present and in the first 
stages give little indication of their threat 
to your sight. Recognized early, glaucoma 
may be successfully treated; a cataract may 
be removed by an operation. 


Don’t use public towels or rub your eyes. 
Conjunctivitis and other communicable dis- 
eases may follow. Do not use any medication 
for diseases of the eyes unless it has been 
prescribed for the purpose. 


Make sure that no member of your family — 
is endangering his sight. You are cordially 
invited to send for the Metropolitan’s free — 
booklet “Care of the Eyes.” Address — 
Booklet Department 7-S-35. 


Good reading habits of young and old om 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE Mees AVE., NEW au 
wa 1938 L.1. €O 


